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It adorns and 



It computes, stores, remembers, decides, and informs; 
in fact it does more things, faster, more automatically 
than any calculator, ever 

Who would want it? Only those who v alue w izardry 
in figures —and savings in money. The 



new 



IQ-213. 
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Three telephones in one . . . 



The new improved 

Bell System Speakerphone 



A hands-free telephone, a conference telephone, a regular telephone 
— that's the new improved Speakerphone. 

Hands-free . . . With a Speakerphone you can take notes, refer 
to records, get up and walk around your desk without interrupting 
the conversation. 

Conference . . . By using a Speakerphone for conferences, you 
can make group decisions on the spot, avoid misunderstandings, 
eUminate the chance of someone missing a vitaJ point. Everyone 
involved can talk. Everyone can hear the conversation at both 
ends of the line. 

Regular . . . When calls are confidential, just pick up the handset 
and use as a regular telephone. 

Whether a Speakerphone is used by you only— or by groups— 
reception over the adjustable-volume loudspeaker is as clear as on 
calls over conventional telephones. 

For information on how a Speakerphone can add new dimensions 
of ease and efficiency to your daily telephoning, just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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an 



important 

message 

from Ford 
to operators of 

car and truck 

fleets : 



The leasing of fleets has increased by 
246% in the past decade. FALS (Ford 
Authorized Leasing System)— the nation's 
largest lessor— has played a great part 
in this tremendous growth. The reasons 
behind this expansion are of vital inter- 
est to all car and truck fleet operators. 



E lour years ago, the Ford Authorized Leas- 
ing System was established in response to 
the growing needs of American business for 
larger, more flexible car and truck leasing 
facilities. Comprised of leasing companies 
owned by or affiliated with authorized Ford 
dealers, FALS now has nunc than 92.300 
vehicles in operation, making it the largest 
long-term leasing system in the nation. 

FALS differs from other leasing systems 
in several respects. As a coast- to-coast net- 
work oi leasing companies, it provides facil- 
ities in all parts of the country. And because 
FALS can draw upon 6600 Ford dealers for 
quick parts and service, customers can rely 
on efficient, factory-approved maintenance 
for all vehicles at all times. 



The large amount of money invested in 
vehicles by FALS members— nearly a qua iter 
of a billion dollars— underlinesone of the pri- 
mary advantages of fleet leasing. Because 
FALS owns the vehicles, a company's busi- 
ness capital, which might otherwise be tied 
up in a company fleet, is released for more 
profitable investment. For companies that 
maintain larjje Heels. ihiscan mean hundreds 
of thousand- nf dollars in extra liquidity. 

The enthusiastic acceptance of this new 
service is proof of the increasing recognition 
of its special advantages to all businessmen 
—whether they use two or three vehicles or 
several thousand. 

Would you like to have all the informa- 
tion on how FALS can serve you ? 



For a free survey of your transportation needs, write FALS, Ford Division, 
Ford Motor Company, E O. Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan 






AUTHORIZED 
LEASING SYSTEM 

ERICA'S LARGEST LEAS IN 




When other 
truck tires are 
too worn 
Jt * for the 
road . . . 







are still moving your load! 



NOW — TIRE MILEAGE GAINS OF 50' % AND 
MORE— WITHOUT PAYING PREMIUM TIRE 

prices! An extra tire mile for every two 
you normally run is reason enough to 
switch to Transport- 100's. Thousands of 
independent fleet owners got all this plus 
greatly improved stop-and-go traction and 
better grip on curves. Reasons for these 
advances? A broad center rib cuts down 



squirming and scuff wear, and its bladed 
tread has over 1,000 deep traction slots. 
No increase in price, either! In nylon or 
Tyrex" rayon cord, tubeless or tubed. See 
it— and other long mileage tires— at your 
Firestone Dealer or Store! Always Specify 
Tire Stone — Your Symbol of Quality 
and Service— on Tires for New Equipment 
MEMBER AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 



Copyright 1962. The Firxtton* 77" & Ituhfcr Company & T. M of Tyrex, Inc. Transport <A 7\ Af. Firestone 
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It's federal deficit month again. 

Fiscal '62 ends on June 30, 

That'll be a Saturday night, 

The following Sunday morning 186 million 
Americans will wake up with the second largest 
peacetime deficit headache in history. 

Final tabulation of government revenue and 
outgo won't be made for a while. But guess in 
Washington now is that Uncle Sam will be at 
least $7 billion in the red. 
Could be more. 

It'll be the 25th deficit since 1932 

In that time Uncle Sam has run in the red a 
total of $290.7 billion, being able to balance 
the books only six times. 



Second largest peacetime 
deficit coming up this year 




By comparison, budget surpluses for those 
six years amount only to $17,1 billion. 
That means: 

In 31 years of operations the government 
has spent an average of nearly $9 billion a year 
more than it has taken in through taxes and 
other revenues, 

Mark June IS on your calendar. 

On that day the debt will reach the peak and 



Uncle Sam's bank balance will be at its lowest. 

Situation expected at mid month shapes up 
like this: 

High-water mark for the federal debt will be 
just a shade below the legal limit of $300 bil- 
lion. 

Cash in banks to cover contingencies and 
liabilities will sink to barely enough to run the 
government for three days. 

Normal bank balance is enough to run the 
government four times as long. 

By the end of the month some of the debt 
will be paid off and the cash position will im- 
prove. But the total debt will still be more than 
$5 billion higher than it was 12 months earlier 

There's a new worry inside government. 
Its this: 

If there's a new upsurge of inflation in 
months ahead, who'll the public blame? 

It'll be hard, government insiders admit pri- 
vately, to blame businessmen— who are holding 
prices down. 

What government officials worry about rs 
possibility that a larger proportion of the voting 
public will begin to look to government as a 
cause of inflation. 

This, officials know, could have unfavorable 
political consequences. 

Prediction: 

You can expect an intensified drive by gov- 
ernment to avoid inflation. Look for it to be 
mentioned in public speeches and comments 
of top officials— increasingly so in next few 
months. 

Price trends are shaping up like this: 
Index for all consumer items is roughly four 

per cent higher than it was in r 58. 

But not all items in price index are sailing 

along together. 
Examples: 

Services today cost about 8.5 per cent more 
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than in r 58. This index is moving up more than 
twice as fast as the index for all consumer 
items. 

Goods on the other hand are up only about 
2.2 per cent. This index is moving up only half 
as fast as the all-items index. 



How price trends look 
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For durable goods the level is only 1.1 per 
cent higher than '58. 

This means the rise in prices of durable 
goods is only a fourth as much as the rise in 
all consumer prices. 

Wholesale price index now is actually only 
two tenths of one percentage point higher than 
in '58. 

This shows clearly that businessmen are 
holding the line on inflation. 

Look at industry pay and cost trends. 

Wages and salaries paid to corporation em- 
ployes have more than doubled since '50. 

Profits of corporations after taxes last year 
were actually lower. 

This year profits are headed up— at least 
until now. But profit rise is far short of overtak- 
ing wage-cost increases. 

This means industry actually is absorbing 
a great deal of the inflationary push of soaring 



wage costs— not passing inflationary force on 
to consumers. 

Government overlooks government as 

a cause of inflation. 

But look objectively at trends. The truth 
shows through. 

Example: 

Federal spending in *62 will be a thtrd higher 
than in '58, 

Collections from the public meanwhile will 
be up 25 per cent. 

This means Uncle Sam will use more red ink 
financing again this year. 

Next year? 

Total federal spending is expected to be 
about 15.4 per cent above '61. 

What's causing the rise? 

You're being told it's higher defense costs. 
Pentagon spending is rising — but so is spend- 
ing for welfare programs. 

Federal employment tells the story. 

Department of Defense for the coming year 
is scheduling a reduction in the number of 
civilian employes. 

Yet total federal employment is headed up. 
The Administration is planning to boost non- 
defense employment 139,000 in the coming 
year over the past year. 



New push is under way to 
expand federal employment 
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In addition, government pay is headed high- 
er. Pay proposal before Congress would hike 
federal salaries at least $1 billion when fully 
m force. 

Proposed pay boosts range from 3.7 per cent 
for lower-paid federal workers to 35 per cent 
more pay for top-bracket employes. 

Total federal employment of civilians is 
programed to rise above 2,5 million in the com- 
ing year. 

Federal employment remained approximately 
level from '54 until fiscal '61. 

Then it began to rise. For the coming year 
more rise is anticipated (see chart). 

Ever wonder what medical students 

think of compulsory health taxation? 

Editors of Nation's Business did. 

A survey was conducted at 17 of the nation's 
leading medical schools. 

Finding: 

Many students said if the nation continues 
to move toward socialized medicine they won't 
practice in this country. 

Details on page 34. 

Where's this profit improvement every- 
body in Washington is talking about? 

This is a question being asked by many a 
businessman these days. 

Government's official prediction has been 
that profits before taxes would reach a grand 
total of $56.5 billion this year. 

With a federal tax commitment of $26.6 bil- 
lion, that could leave just short of $30 billion 
m aftertax earnings. 

Businessmen have appeared skeptical from 
the beginning, believing that such a rise would 
prove to be far too optimistic. 

Here are some of the reasons why: 

Newest government survey of all manufac- 
turing corporations shows aftertax profits run- 



ning at 4.8 per cent of sales. That's improve- 
ment from four per cent in 12 months. 

But look closer at the details: 

Firms with assets under $1 million are earn- 
ing 1.3 per cent on sales volume. This compares 
with 0.1 per cent after tax profit 12 months 
earlier. 

That's improvement—but not much to crow 
about. 

Bigger, more efficient firms do make more 
money. 
Example: 

Survey shows that manufacturing companies 
valued between $25 million to $50 million are 
earning 4.2 per cent on sales. Compares with 
3.7 per cent a year ago. 

Nondurable goods manufacturing companies 
are making five per cent compared with 4.7 per 
cent a year earlier. 

Conclusion: 

Profits will be better than last year. 

But businessmen on the whole see little 
chance that earnings will rise as much as 
Washington officials have predicted. 

Cost of manned space flights in the com- 
ing year will jump sky high. 

Outlay— estimated at $1.2 billion— will be 
five times last year's expenditure. 



Spending for 
space flights soars 
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A big 
question: 

How can you 
cut typing costs? 




Business opinion: 



The best 
answer: 




f 



EAGLE-A 



BOXED TYPEWRITER 



PAPERS 

See that your typists are sup 
plied with Eagle A Boxed Type 
writer Papers and Envelopes to 
match, Available in a wide range 
of grades from 100% Cotton 
Fiber to Super Sulphite — includ- 
ing Eagle A lASY Type Erase. 

With fine Eagle A Papers correc- 
tions can be made quickly, easily 
without marring the bright clean 
surface. These fine papers help 
keep tune-wasting retyping to a 
minimum, save reams of paper 
each year. 

Ask stationers or printers for 
these economical Eagle A Boxed 
Typewriter Papers in bonds and 
onion skins — letter and legal 
sizes (plain and ruled) in the 
original Eagle A "Hinge-Top" 
box. For a FREE test portfolio 
tear off bottom of this ad and 
mail with a note on your letter 
head to Dept. N. 




AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 

HIMIfKIUttlH *T Hit '-' ^•rt.Tlta* Mml »» *M T<C«m»h 

HOIVOKF MASSACHUSETTS 



Federal programs appeal to 
only a few of the aging 



HAVING long been interested in the 
part that the aging population is 
playing in our nation's economy, 
I wish to congratulate NATION'S 
Business on "Old People Will 
Shape U.S. Future" [May], 

As an early member of the 
American Association for Retired 
Persons 1 believe it is steering the 
thinking of its members in realistic 
channels. It would seem that others 
would have the government take 
over the care of this large segment 
of the economy. 

Unless a socialized state is set up 
in the United States, plans for so- 
cial security benefits at age 60, free 
medical care, and low-rent housing 
can only appeal to a comparatively 
small number of persons who are 
unable— or maybe unwilling— to 
weigh properly the impact of such 
a plan upon the general economy 
which in turn would affect their 
children or their grandchildren. 

L. D. RAMSKY 
Kan bob Ctt y, Uo 

Report from FBI 

Many requests have come to me 
for reprints of my article, "Why 
Reds Make Friends with Business- 
men/' | May], I would appreciate 
your permission to prepare reprints 
to pass along to interested individ- 
uals. 

J. EDGAR HOOVER. Pirw-tr,, 
FVuVial Bureau of Investigation 
Washington. D.C. 

May we have your permission to 
reprint this article in the Executive 
Review, an external house organ 
used by several firms? 

HAROLD SABBS 
Executive Rt ftt w 
Chicago. III. 

Measuring productivity 

"Washington Business Outlook" 
I May ] says, "Look for more talk in 
the next few months about how* 
rapidly U. S, workers' productivity 
is advancing," Just how is this 
worker productivity determined? If 
it is merely output divided by num- 



ber of employes it should have some 
name other than "productivity," 

11" a manufacturer spends a lot of 
money to get more modern machin- 
ery and a greater output with the 
same or a lesser number of men, the 
resulting figure should not be used 
as any measure of the efficiency of 
the workmen, 

C. S. REED 
Vice President 
Duke Power Company 

Ch:irlolt<'. N-<*. 

>The productivity index is pub- 
lished by the U* S. Department of 
Labor. Specialists recognize Us 
faults and a Senate committee has 
been holding hearings on product iv- 
it tf measurements. 

Profit-building idea 

It was gratifying to note the 
comments in "Executive Trends" 
[May) concerning the increasing 
awareness of the value of defining 
end results for key positions in bus- 
iness firms. 

We have placed heavy emphasis 
on this approach for some years 
and consider this to be an important 
part of what we call the productiv- 
ity climate. Many companies feel 
that this type of operation is too 
elusive and contains too many vari- 
ables to yield realistic and reason- 
ably precise contributions to profit- 
ability. 

We have found that the obstacles 
are less than might be supposed if 
a clear-cut understanding of man- 
agement by objective is reached by 
the top executive. The climate must 
then become pervasive and can and 
does result in basic attitudinal 
changes. 

J. D, BATTKN 
President 

Rattan & Aanociatea, lrt<\ 
Dt-h .Moines, I own. 

Dairyman praised 

We have read with a great deal 
of interest and sincerely appreciate 
"U. S. Plans to Block Right to Pro- 
duce" | April I by one of our strong 
Farm Bureau leaders, Ernest L, 
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Talk about low cost! For less than the price of a local phone call a day, 
you can ride on four Goodyear Nylon Hi-Miler R-C truck tirn******* 



GOODYEAR 

TRUCK TIRES 




AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
IS LIKE A PAIR OF TROUSERS 
I 



Unless you have it 
altered as you expand, 
it won't fit you 



■ 




If 
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Expansion, progress, diversification: These are the changes that strengthen 
a business but, at the same time, can weaken its accounting system. That's 
why your system must be examined from time to time. Examined to make 
sure it's keeping pace with the rest of your operation. 

Nobody in better prepared to review your system than the Todd Division 
of Burroughs Corporation. To review it and, if need be, suggest and supply the 
means of restoring 100% efficiency! 

Todd offers you personalized, custom-created solutions to your specific 
accounting problems— together with the best trained systems people in the 
business to implement those solutions. Only Todd offers you the services of 
local representatives and artists, ready to work as a team to design the precise 
forms you need: statements, invoices, checks. 

Todd offers you the money-saving efficiency of a tailored accounting 
system, a system totally integrated to your business at each phase: media 
preparation, writing and distribution, reporting. 

Whether your present system is manual or mechanical— whether il 
requires a major overhaul or a minor tune-up— you'll profit from a thorough 
Todd investigation. Call your nearest Todd Division office or wTite us in 
Rochester. Do it today and be on your way toward having an accounting 
system thai suits you to a T! 



Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION / ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 




Business opinion 



Harris, of Oldham County* It is our 
opinion that the job done on this 
story was outstanding* 

PAUL EVERMAN 

Director of Information 

Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation 

Luuiavilio, Ky. 

Philosophical agreement 

Too often those of us intent on 
our own businesses forget to tell 
others how much we enjoy a par- 
ticular service or publication. The 
purpose of this letter is to do just 
that-to let you know how much I 
appreciate Nation's Business. 

I have been a subscriber for 
many years, and have read your ar- 
ticles with extreme interest. Your 
view of the progress of American 
industry has, in my opinion, been 
perceptive and accurately phrased. 
I especially commend your consist- 
ent philosophy that our economy 
best flourishes under the traditional 
and original system of competitive 
free enterprise, and that such a 
system must be maintained* Too 
many people, I am afraid, are los- 
ing sight of that fact. 

It is quite possible that many 
ideas in your magazine have con- 
tributed to the growth of our firm. 

RAY G BAY, President 

Ruy Gray Employment Services, Inc. 

San Jose, Calif. 

Government "meddling" 

This firm has practiced especially 
the law of government lands for 
over 40 years and has been dis- 
turbed not only for the sake of its 
own many clients but for the cit- 
izens of the United States and espe- 
cially of California, on account of 
the overreaching and meddling in 
private business of the Agriculture 
anil Interior Departments. 

"Planners Urge Federal Land 
Control" [April] is correct in every 
detail as we know the facts. The 
extent of the harm that would be 
perpetrated upon the people of the 
western country cannot be esti- 
mated, with the passage of even 
one of many of the proposed plan- 
ners' bills now before Congress, or 
even without their passage, under 
the continued aggressiveness of the 
Department of the Interior's plans. 

H, S. GIL M ORE 
Git mo re & Oil more 
San r:im*uhj. Calif. 

Food for thought 

Your most informative and time- 
ly article, "Mow to lieach Your [lest 
Markets'* [February] contains a 
full quantity of food for thought. 

WtLLARD L. HULTS 

Hultfi Servltfoft. Inc. 
M.umtroiisHt*-. -V J, 
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How Lincoln Life's 
simplified 
Group Insurance 
speeds up billing . • . 



In adopting the name 

of Abraham Lincoln, Ihi* company 

assumed the resjjQnsibilitit 

<>f measuring itp to that great name 

—in character, integrity 

and tkovyhtfid human service* 



Monthly reports are minimized by tin. 1 fust, 
simple Lincoln Life billing method, and hours 
of tedious paper work are saved* Instead of 
showing all employee names and classification 
numbers with volumes and units of insurance 
for each, the group insurance administrator 
lists merely the employees added or terminated 
each month. He can even include last-flay 
changes. This system not only saves time; it 
shows accurately at any time the number of 
people covered and the costs involved. 

Two other ways Lincoln Life's simplified 
Group Insurance can benefit your firm . . - 

1. Faster case-handling is an important ad- 
vantage, too. Lincoln Life has simplified this 
procedure— with a compact, file-size box tabbed 
for all routine as well as unusual situations. 
Behind each tab are simple, easy-to-identify 
forms with instructions printed right on them. 

There's no leafing through a catalog of instruc- 
tions . . . finding tfae ii,eht one . . . searching for 
the form it requires . . . then matching the right 
form to the proper rules. Hours of valuable 
time can be saved each month by this quick, 
efficient system. 

2. Improved employee relations result from 
Lincoln Life's simplified Group Insurance, also. 
Every pamphlet or form the employee receives 
is streamlined to promote better understanding. 
For instance, the entire group insurance pro- 
posal is condensed into a single sheet that is 
easy to read and understand . . . and the em- 
ployee certificate and announcement pamphlet 
are combined into one simple, dual-purpose 
piece (available in all states but Massachusetts). 

• Your firm can benefit in other ways, too, from 
Lincoln Life's simplified Group Insuranre, 
Phone or write your nearby Lincoln Life agent 
to find out about them. 



the 



Lincoln U| 



NATIONAL 



INSURANCE COMPANY 



Its name indicates Its character 



Fori Wayne. Indiana 





The U. $. Public Health Serv- 
ice reports that it will cost $4.6 bil- 
lion in new construction alone by 
1968 just to catch sewage facili- 
ties up with the nation's needs. 

This expenditure adds up to 
health protection. It's urgently 
needed now by 42 million Ameri- 
cans in 5,200 communities across 
the country. This means new and 
expanded sewer lines, treatment 
plants and other facilities. 

This bill is long overdue. 

Find out if your city is one of 
the 5,200. If it is, demand action. 
Then demand that all your invest- 
ment in sewage protection is spent 
wisefy. 

One thing that means is pick- 
ing the right kind of pipe for the 
sewer lines: Vitrified Clay Pipe, If s 
chemically inert, impervious to the 
destructive gases that eat up sub- 
stitute pipe materiafs and buifd 
huge repair bills. 

Lifetime Vitrified Clay Pipe is 
a blue chip pay-off. 



NATIONAL 

INSTITUTE 

1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, 0. Q. 

Bsrrington, Illinois Columbus, Ohio 
San Francisco, Calif. Atlanta. Ga. 

Research Center: Crystal Lake, Illinois 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 

• 30,000 managers head for school 
• The case of the jittery speaker 
• Too many meetings? 



Thousands of American business- 
men will enroll in executive de- 
velopment courses this summer- 
perhaps greater numbers than ever 
before. 



LOWER SEWER COSTS 
START WITH CLAY PIPE! 



In some instances, executives will 
combine their vacations with at* 
tendance at programs sponsored by 
universities, professional manage- 
ment organizations, or their own 
firms. 

At all such summer sessions com- 
bined, according to a spokesman for 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation, more than 30,000 business- 
men will be enrolled. The am A it- 
self expects a summer enrollment 
of 2,nOO managers, including regis 
trations for its special workshop for 
company presidents at Lake Mo- 
raine, N. Y, 

Item: One of the most significant 
trends m executive development is 
the growing popularity of programs 
abroad- One U. S. university, which 
has been supplying faculty mem- 
bers to teach overseas, reports it is 
getting "more bids than we can 
handle." 

Another interesting trend is the 
increasing participation in overseas 
development programs of Ameri 
cans working for U, S. companies 
with branch offices abroad. 

* • * 

Your progress in management, is 
likely to be faster if you don t rely 
too heavily on one form of self- im- 
provement. 

Executive development courses, 
for example, are not in themselves 
likely to open the door to advance- 
ment. Executives interviewed for 



Nation's Business < see page 
38), report a growing effort to 
balance attendance at off- the -job 
courses with on-the-job training and 
other experiences to dive managers 
a fully rounded set of skills 

Those surveyed named 15 activ- 
ities including teaching school-as 
experiences which proved helpful to 
them, 

* * « 

The average middle and top manage- 
ment executive overseas is an equal 
match for his counterpart in the 
United States. 

That's the opinion of Prof. John 
S. Ewing, of Stanford University, 
who this summer will direct a three- 
session e xecutive development pro 
gram in Ceylon. 

Professor Ewing says his experi- 
ence in training foreign executives 
has convinced him that they can 
"hold their own'* with American 
managers. "I have found that in 
programs where case studies are 
used the average foreign manager 
ran penetrate quickly to the heart 
of the case," Professor Ewing de- 
clares. He says foreign executives 
are eager to learn more about Amer- 
ican progress in decision theory, 
computer use, and marketing. 

Professor Ewing has taught man- 
agement subjects in Australia, New 
Zealand. Finland, Ceylon and Iran 
At Stanford he is a professor of in- 
ternational trade and marketing. 
He says his overseas assignments 
have enabled him and his associates 
to develop case studies with a for- 
eign flavor that are proving highly 
effective in preparing American 
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Class dp Service 
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proper lymbol. 



WESTERN UNION 

TELEGRAM 
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NL = Ni*lil Letter 
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SKIP READING A TELEGRAM? CAN 1 T BE DONE- NO ONE EVER 
IGNORED A TELEGRAM, YOUR TELEGRAM IS A TOP-PRIORITY 
MESSAGE - FOR GETTING ATTENTION AND GETTING RESULTS « 

TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM » 
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We snoop 
You save 

To an insurance man your business 
is a risk. Some businesses are good 
risks, so pay low premiums. In others 
you wouldn't dare light a match, 
And premiums? Astronomical! 




Now we don't mind collecting 
premiums. And we pay claims 
cheerfully, and in the millions. 
But how much better for us— and 
for you- if we can improve the risk 
and lower the premium you pay! 

So we employ a group of experts 
known as "Tech, Reps." short for 
"Technical Representatives." They 
know all about hazards and love to 
ferret them out, even in the blue- 
print stages. Many hazards they un- 
cover and correct lower the cost of 
the company's insurance. 

Our "Tech. Rep." service is only 
part of the extra, free-for-nothing 
support you can expect from Insur- 
ance Company of North America. 
Your broker or agent can tell you 
the rest. Call him today. And for 
your copy of our free booklet, 
"We Snoop, You Save/' write to 
our Warren J. Baker. 




INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

businessmen for assignments out- 
side this country. 

* • • 

How-not-to department: Here's a fool- 
proof suggestion for destroying the 
poise of a subordinate. It's based 
on an actual occurrence at a rpcent 
convention. 

The night before the convention 
opened, the vice president of one of 
the participating companies called 
one of his young aides (who was 
scheduled to keynote the meeting) 
to his hotel room. He told him: 
' 'Frank, if you don't give a mag- 
nificent speech to that bunch to- 
morrow you will ruin the entire 
conference/' 

This comment left the young ex- 
ecutive in a state of jitters. He 
could hardly sleep. The prospect of 
delivering a keynote address hadn't 
rattled him before, but now he felt 
a terrifying sense of responsibility. 

The next morning, before he went 
on the platform to speak, the young 
executive was overcome with nau- 
sea. He managed to make his way 
through his presentation. Later, 
however, he again was sick and for 
several days he felt emotionally 
undone, 

• • • 

A new law of economics appears to 
be operating in Washington. 

Stated in paraphrase of Professor 
Parkinson, the law goes like this: 

"Corporate mergers increase in 
proportion to the time government 
librarians spend reading about 
them," 

The Federal Trade Commission 
annually tallies the number of 
mergers in the country. Last year 
the count was 1,234-the highest 
figure recorded since 1929, when the 
total soared to an all -time peak of 
1.245. 

The trouble with these figures. 
PTC officials admit, is that they 
aren't indicative of much, except 
the amount of reading done by 
Commission employes charged with 
searching newspapers, trade jour- 
nals and other sources in an effort 
to keep a progressive count of merg- 
ers. The more journals read, the 
higher the number goes. 

Dr. Willard Mueller, director of 
the v rr s IU" • m of Economics, 
figures the Commission is counting 



about 10 per cent of all corporate 
marriages, but he wryly concedes 
that even this is a wild stab. ( Once, 
while a university economist, Dr. 
Mueller studied f he ftc's tabula- 
tion of mergers in the dairy indus- 
try over a seven-year period and 
found it had been understated by 
more than 900, ) 

The counting process at the Com- 
mission goes on, with the expecta- 
tion that the final figure For 19G2 
will approximate that for 1961, in- 
dicative or not. 

One thing is certain: The number 
of mergers of large, news-making 
firms is on the increase and is likely 
to move higher as more firms choose 
this route to growth. An equally 
sound bet, according to J, Wallace 
Adair, chief of the ftc's merger 
division, is that government in vest i 
gations into merger activity also 
will increase. 

* • * 

Did you ever wonder how many 
hours you spend in business meet- 
ings each year? 

Jack Freidin. of Freidin-Studley 
Associates, architects and office 
space planners, estimates that the 
average executive spends nearly TOO 
hours a year in meetings. 

These meetings, Mr. Freidin says, 
usually involve five to seven nv-n, 
with the result that the average 
company spends between .$35,000 
and $50,000 in salaries alone each 
year for time its managers spend in 
the conference room. 

# « • 

Here's a suggestion that could help 
you plan your company's research 
and development strategy more ef- 
fectively : 

The National Science Founda- 
tion, in Washington, has available 
(free of charge) reports summariz- 
ing the characteristics of more than 
200,000 men and women in impor- 
tant scientific and technical fields. 

This information is in a punch 
card file at North Carolina State 
College in Raleigh— but you can get 
summaries of the data by writing 
to: Project Director, National Reg- 
ister of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel, National Science Foun- 
dation, Washington 25, D. C. 

How is the information useful? It 
discloses skills, ago, salary, geogra- 
phical location and other character- 
istics of persons in the nation's 
scientific manpower pool. Some 
(continued on page 21) 
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GOLDEN HARVEST BY BALLANTINE BEER 



[to 



flR^ifji^P^I&Sml AMERICA 



MODERN PROTECTION FOR AN ANCIENT FAVORITE 



The Egyptians had a word for it: "heq-T." Millions of 
Americans call it "Ballantine." And old Peter Ballan- 
tme's preoccupation with purity, body and flavor has 
improved the potion more in the last hundred years 
than several dynasties of Pharaohs managed to do in 
their time. 

Insurance Company of North America's preoccu- 
pation with simplicity and economy has produced 



"package" protection that combines many kinds of 
coverage in a single, efficient, less expensive program. 
This pioneering, plus experience and more than $1 
billion assets, has made INA a leading insurer of 
American businesses, Ballantine included. 

Ask your broker or agent about INA protection for 
your business and for your home, health, automobile 
and life. Good chance to save some money. 



INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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Chevrolet truck quality is the real key to fow cost 

It's as tangible as Fort Knox, it makes the trucks strong so 
they can work faithfully for many years at low expense, and 
then helps bring a higher resale price when you trade them in. 
Some examples of this quality: 

Cab roofs are made of two sheets of steel. Asphalt-impreg- 
nated felt is sandwiched in between as insulation against 
heat, cold and noise. 

Doors are solid and strong because they have double walls. 

So do side panels of most pickup and panel models- Inside 



Sen? 5 GO cat and ch&ssts \*tth nfummum roffioetiim tin, 

abuse from loads doesn't show through because the inner 
wall acts as a buffer. Chevrolet's tailgate also is double-walled 
to keep its shape and stay tight, Two steel chains support it 
when lowered. They are wrapped in tough rubber casing so 
they can't rattle or mar the paint. 

Wood body floors are select wood, reinforced with steef skid 
strips. 

Frames are all-welded. Steel is high-strength, Side rails are 
deep-drop design so cab and body floors can be lower for 
easier entry and loading. 



ARE BUILT TO KEEP WORKING AND 

WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING!!!! 




Fiti*tki<So X'ton pickup. 

The quality of Chevrolet truck engines is a matter of record; they 
have worked more miles than any other make. 
How quality pays 

1. There are more 10-year-old Chevrolet trucks still working than any 
other make. 

2. "Automotive Market Report," authoritative wholesale reference, 
shows that professional buyers at used-truck auctions consistently 
pay higher prices for used Chevrolet trucks. 

Make Chevrolet trucks your choice, , . , Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 




CHEVROLET 




A IVvvu World of Worth 




the main reason your punched card system is 




so costly is because Burroughs didn't make it 

Maybe other computer manufacturers could make as 
productive and as low-cost a system as the B200. ■ 
But more often than not, a so-called low-cost system 
is merely a stripped-down version of higher priced equip- 
ment. And that would be fine— IF the results didn't 
get stripped down, too. ■ But there are no "ifs" 
about Burroughs B 200 systems. ■ They were 
designed from the ground up so the components of each 
system work together as a completely integrated unit. 
The result: more work for less money. In fact, up to 
twice as much work as you've been getting out of your 
present system. ■ A B 200 has buffers (interme- 
diate data storage stations) to keep it operating at top 
speed at all times. A B 200 is the only low-cost system 
with dual card readers— readers that handle 1,600 
cards in a single minute, ■ And a B 200 is a system 
you can learn to program in only two days. ■ 
Another reason your punched card operation is so 
costly is because you most likely haven't talked to your 
Burroughs Systems Counselor recently. How about 
tomorrow morning? Or write us at Detroit 32, 
Michigan. Burroughs Corporation 



so m&ny business problems end with 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

firms use the data to determine ad- 
justments in their pay scales for 
R&D personnel, others find it use- 
ful in determining availability of 
manpower needed to carry out 
projected research programs. 

Currently nsf is gathering in- 
formation for its 1962 Register. This 
will cover the characteristics of an 
estimated 250,000 scientists. Pre- 
liminary information on this survey 
will be available next December. 
The final report on the Founda- 
tion's 1960 Register (surveys are 
made every two years) will be pub- 
lished in about two months. 

* * • 

The median age of the nation's sci- 
entists is holding steady at about 35. 

This fact is reported by officials 
of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

The Foundation's latest summary 
shows that the average salary for 
full-time employed scientists is 
$9,000, a 14 per cent jump over the 
average reported in 1956-58. Other 
findings: Almost half of thi* full- 
time employed scientists reporting 
their characteristics to nsk are in 
private industry or self-employed, 
28 per cent are working in educa- 
tional institutions, and 16 per cent 
are on government payrolls. The 
foreign language proficiency most 
frequently reported is German, fol- 
lowed by French. Spanish, Russian. 

Chemistry— with 53,071— leads the 
nsf tabulation of numbers of sci- 
entists in a given field. The bio- 
logical sciences are second with a 
total of 27,188. 

* * • 

Here's a date to remember: 

On Sept. 16 next year, a five-day 
Internationa! Management Con- 
gress will open in New York. More 
than 3,000 executives from some 33 
nations are expected to participate. 
It will be the thirteenth triennial 
meeting of its kind sponsored by 
the Comite International de ['Or- 
ganisation ScU'titifiqae. a world- 
wide federation of national man- 
agement groups. Sessions will deal 
with major management problems 
and opportunities. 

Item: If your company is doing 
business abroad -or planning to— 
this meeting could give you useful 
insights into foreign methods. 



He's in love 
with his 
Electronic 
Secretary 1 



Telephone 
Answering 
Set 




And no wonder! His ELECTRONIC SECRETARY Set answers his 
phone while he 1 s tied up in meetings — out on calls— gone to lunch — 
after hours. Stays on the job 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, too. 

Soon as he's back at his desk, it plays back all messages. He knows 
- immediately — just who called and what demands priority attention. 

You, too, can stop missing calls — and missing out on business — for 
just pennies a day. For a demonstration of the "lovable 11 ELECTRONIC 
SECRETARY Set, just call your phone company or write Electronic 
Secretary Industries, Inc., Waukesha, Wisconsin. Dept. F-3. 

ELECTRONIC SECRETARY 

Subsidiary of 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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WATER 
COOLERS: 

WHAT TO 
LOOK FOR 

General Electric lists seven factors 
for you to consider now to meet 
your summertime water cooler needs 




Man's Need for water doubles, 
even triples during the summer. As a 
result, now is the time for you to check 
your drinking water requirements. 

Fortunately, you can choose from 
a wide selection. The problem is to 
buy wisely. Here are seven factors to 
guide your choice: 

Right Capacity 

Water coolers vary widely in 
capacity. The size you should choose 
depends on the number of people who 
will use the unit, temperature of the 
room and the incoming water, and 
type of work being done. Your 
General Electric water cooler dis- 
tributor can help you choose. He 
carries a complete line, including the 
exclusive, space-saving Trapezoid 
Shape coolers in both wall-hung and 
floor models, as well as bottle and 
pressure compact units. 

Attractive design 

The cooler's appearance should add 
to its surroundings. That's why 
General Electric's exclusive Trape- 
zoid Shape Water Cooler is an 
excellent choice. Its modern, stream- 
lined design complements your decor. 
The unique shape saves aisle space 
by inviting drinking from the side. 

Long-term dependability 

Your water cooler should last for 
many years. To make sure, weigh the 
manufacturer's reputation for high- 
quality products, and check his 
service facilities. 

Flvsh-to-wall mounting 

Be sure the units you buy will 
mount flush to the wall. This hides 
unsightly plumbing, saves space, 
makes your water coolers a more 
attractive addition to your business. 
Wall -hung models simplify floor 
cleaning. 

Available accessories 

Select the accessories that will 
make the cooler better meet your 
needs. Hot water outlets, for instance, 
cam cut cofTee-break time 50% or 
more . . . and that saves you money, 

Track-in allowances 

Trade in your old water coolers to 
hold your investment to a minimum. 

Easy financing 

Ask your General Electric water 
cooler distributor about convenient 
time payment plans. He's listed in 
the yellow pages of your telephone 
book. Why not call him today? 76i 25 

TfagresS /s Our Mott important Pr&dvct 
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Party hopes Kennedy popularity 
will rewrite law of averages 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



A hardy subject of debate between professional 
politicians as they sit between seasons with their 
derbies and cigar butts is the degree to which a highly 
popular officeholder can translate 1 hts captivating per 
sonality into votes for a lesser, hut allied candidate. 

This becomes an increasingly pointed matter as 
Washington looks beyond the summer to congres- 
sional and gubernatorial elections this fall. 

From the red-draped tables of The Place Where 
Louie Dwells, a charmingly dark Washington boite 
where leading politicians are known to lurk of an 
evening, to the tees of Burning Tree, a Fresh air camp 
for privileged adults, the question is: 

'Can President Kennedy, at the peak of his per 
sonal popularity since his election, attract enough 
votes this fall for Democratic House and Senate can- 
didates who otherwise might fall by the cruelly 
littered wayside of politics?" 

One hears both sides of this question pursued 
rather vigorously these days. For one thing, it cannot 
be said with certainty the extent to which Mr. Ken- 
nedy will plump for particular Democrats Some of 
his associates want him to stand clear of areas where 
a Democratic candidate seems likely to fall, aided or 
unaided. The theory here is that association with 
defeat on a state level might militate against the 
'resident in 1964. 

The power of a political personality is difficult to 
equate with votes for others, but the consequences 
are not always ruinous lo the advocate. The late 
rank I in IX Roosevelt suffered one smashing defeat 
after another in his attempted purge of 1938, but he 
went on to new personal triumphs in 1940 and 1944 
In the 1940 off-year elections, the powers at the 
Democratic National Committee thought the then 
President Truman was on such shaky ground, him- 
self, that he should make only a few highly general- 
ized speeches and stay out of specific races with the 
possible exception of his home state, Missouri. Mr, 
Truman followed their advice, albeit a bit testily. 



Merriman Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 



then went on to show the same party leaders how to 
do the job by defeating the towering Republican 
favorite, Thomas E. Dewey, in 1948. 

During the off-year elections of 1964 and 1958. 
former President Eisenhower's 1,000- watt grin and 
outstretched arms were not enough to prevent his 
party from losing congressional control. 

Thus it would seem from relatively recent history 
that Mr, Kennedy has odds against him if he hits 
the road in October and tries to reverse the almost 
traditional process of the party in power losing con 
gressional seats during the years between national 
elections. 

This, at least, is the thinkinc of political tradition- 




President s advisers consider many factors before he 
lends his personal prestige to a candidate's campaign 



alists who have the power of history behind them 
until a precedent comes along as it did in 1940 when 
F.D.R. confounded the experts by seeking and 
winning a third term. It is true that, more often than 
not, the party in control of the White House loses 
congressional strength in off-year voting. 

But quite apart from the extent of his personal 
participation, Mr. Kennedy is determined to write a 
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new law of political averages this year. His backers 
point out that his political stock has zoomed up- 
ward amazingly since the 1960 election in which he 
barely managed to defeat Richard M. Nixon, They 
reason that the President's stock having risen to such 
a degree, it would be logical to assume the likeli- 
hood of a November dividend. This still leaves the 
question: To whom will Mr. Kennedy want the divi- 
dend paid? 

His re-election efforts thus far have been confined 
largely to Democrats who are so firmly situated in 
their home states that Presidential endorsement is 
pleasing, but not essential. This certainly seemed to 
be the case in his speaking appearances for Sens. 
Warren G. Magnuson of Washington, Carl A. Hay 
den of Arizona and George Smathers of Florida. The 
President also made a speaking trip in support of 
Richard Hughes during his successful special elec- 
tion campaign last year for the New Jersey governor- 
ship, but this was only after experts of the Democratic 
National Committee and Mr. Kennedy's own stafT 
made several exploratory trips to New Jersey to 
evaluate Mr. Hughes* chances. 

It would seem fair to deduce from Mr. Kennedy's 
past record that he will not devote much, if any, 
time this fall to Democrats challenging firmly en- 
trenched Republican incumbents. Particularly if the 
Republicans involved have supported the Administra- 
tion on such legislative programs as foreign trade. 

m m m 

Mr, Kennedy has less than solid support of his own 
party in the House and Senate. This means he must 
keep key Republicans in mind when mapping haltle 
plans for so-called must legislation. 

Therefore, he cannot flash around the country this 
fall in full cry against all Republicans per se. His 
targetry must be selective. For example, it would 
seem most unlikely that Mr. Kennedy would level 
a head-on attack at the Senate Republican leader. 
Everett M Dirksen of Illinois; not after Senator 
Dirksen's performance in behalf of such Kennedy 
projects as the United Nations bond issue. 

Conceivably the President could drop by Chicago 
some time before November and say a good word for 
Hep. Sidney Yates, Senator Dirksen's Democratic 
opponent, but it would have to be done in a relatively 
gentle, generalized manner. 

The delicate scales in which Messrs. Dirksen and 
Yates may be balanced are but part of a complicated 
political picture facing the President this year. While 
attempting to put more Democrats in the House and 
Senate, the President also is involved in an almost 
impossible task of diplomacy— trying to convince the 
business community he is not antibusiness, yet push- 
ing certain policies and legislative proposals distaste- 
ful to many business executives, 

James Reston in the New York Times recently 
found similarity in the positions of F.D,R, and Mr. 
Kennedy at the time of their first mid term elections. 

"Then, as now," Mr. Reston wrote, "the President 



was trying to reach a reconciliation with the business- 
men, and his failure to do so helped to poison politi- 
cal and commercial relations for more than a decade/' 

As Mr. Reston pointed out later. Mr. Roosevelt's 
problems were immediate: President Kennedy's eco- 
nomic problems lie largely in the future. Compara- 
tively the nation is in a boom today; Mr, Roosevelt 
was fighting the panic of a depression, a real one. 

''Roosevelt was more vindictive and impulsive than 
Kennedy/' said Mr Reston, "and while Kennedy is 
flirting with the idea of some vogue kind of super- 
vision of the price- wage and collective bargaining 
process, he is not thinking in terms of anything as 
extreme as the N.R.A." 

The President may, as Mr. Reston says, be "flirt- 
ing" with some idea of price- wage supervision, but 
Mr. Kennedy certainly has seemed allergic to supply- 
ing any public evidence to this effect. 

m m m 

Faced with the direct question of whether wage- 
price controls were under consideration, the Presi- 
dent took an approach best described as the kindly 
negative by expressing hope an economic ultimate 
of this nature would not become necessary. It might 
be pointed out that Presidents Truman and Kiscn- 
hower used the same sort of kindly negative during 
their bouts with labor and/or management, waving 
controls about as a shadowy club but still knowing 
there was little or no chance of Congress giving them 
this sort of power. 

There may come a time when Presidents reali/r 
the futility of threatening wage-price controls, at 
least during peace times. It is tempting for a man in 
the White House to refer vaguely to such forms of 
economic rock-crushing. In reality, however, it would 
take a monumental national crisis com! lined with a 
powerful and well -disciplined majority in Congress 
to invoke economic controls or any sort of freeze on 
wages and prices, 

Mr. Kennedy knows this and. in the lack of a na- 
tional situation requiring such stringent action, he is 
not thinking in these specific terms. He does, how- 
ever, as has every President since World War II, 
spend much time pondering the inching progress of 
inflation. He knows well the difficulty of continuing 
economic expansion without some degree of inflation. 
His problem is to keep the degree as slight as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Kennedy also knows that to serve the best 
interests of most of his fellow countrymen may not 
be in the best interests of his own popularity. Un- 
fortunately for the man himself, a President cannot 
he right and liked with any universality. Yet, if he's 
to be re-elected in 1964, Mr. Kennedy must main 
tain some sort of balance between accommodation 
and essentiality. 

The President is a great believer in his ability to 
communicate swiftly with the electorate particularly 
through te levision. Douglass Cater wrote recently in 
The Reporter that since the days of the Truman Ad 
ministration, "the popularity of the President himself 
has not contributed to the strength of his party.** 
Currently, Mr. Kennedy must be debating the extent 
to which he is to test this theory this fall. 
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Only calculator 
• • ; so simple you can use it 
• Ai^ n ^ e dark! 

■ 






VICTOR AUTOMATIC 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 

Speed and accuracy proved in the dark ! True 
touch-system calculating mastered in minutes. A 
Victor is as easy to use as an adding machine. Fastest 
operation— post entries as calculator solves next 
problem. With proof tape, no re-figuring needed. 

Easiest-to-read tape uses true symbols to tally 
all basic functions. Exclusive automatic constant 
multiplication and division plus total transfer. 
Gruelling "life test"— 22 million operations 
proved trouble-free service equal to 16 years use. 

More than 2 million satisfied Victor users 



VICTOR BUSINESS MACHINES CD. 



"--a CHICAQO \B> ILLINOIS 

DIVISION VICTOR COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 



BROAD NEW CHOICE OF 
QUALITY BUSINESS MACHINES 



Calculator* 
Automatic Printing— A 
models. Comptometer : 
Duple* and Simplex. 



Adding Machines 
10 key and fulJ keyboard, 
Duplex and wide car* 
riage model*. 



Cash Register System* • Electro writer^ Communica- 
tion! Systems • Dictation Machines* Data Processing 
Equipment * Comptometer Schools • ComptoHelp 
temporary oHlce service 



MAIL COUPON FOR 
INFORMATION AND DEMONSTRATION 

1 would like an "in the dark" demonstration of 
the Victor Automatic Printing Calculator in my 
office on 1 

Name . „ « , 

Fiim . 



Address 
City 



-Stato, 



$1967 Koya! McBee 



IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTION CONTROL .. .WITH A LOW-COST 
ROYAL McBEE KEYSORT SYSTEM TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS. 



Don't accept bottleneckingasa necessary evil. Avoid 
it— with low-cost Royal McBee systems. 
Work-load reports with fresh facts — that's what you 
get with Royal McBee Keysort^ systems. In time to 
stop bottlenecks before they occur. 
Royal McBee helps you schedule the work of men 
and machines. Result? No bottle- 
necks. It's high -caliber efficiency at ROYAL McBEE 
the lowest possible cost. CORPORATION 



Adaptable to the needs of any size plant. Our repre- 
sentatives have been solving complex business 
problems for many years— with flexible Royal McBee 
equipment. 

We don't sell you a system. We develop the system 
you need. Call your nearby Royal McBee man for 
further details. Or write to: Royal 
IWYAJ* McBee Corporation, 850 Third Ave- 
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Representative government 
often is undemocratic 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



In his famous study of "Representative Govern- 
ment/ 1 first published in 1861, John Stuart Mill 
argued strongly for the exclusion of two then eon 
sidcrablc groups from the privilege of voting. It 
should be denied, said this great English Liberal, to 
(hose who pay no taxes and to those on public re- 
lief rolls. 

To extend the franchise to people who make no 
direct, contribution to the upkeep of government is, 
in Mill's opinion, to violate "the fundamental prin- 
ciple" that control of expenditure must be kept in 
the hands of those who feel its cost. A similar lim- 
itation of citizenship, he maintained, should apply 
to all who accept governmental funds without ren- 
dering any service in return. "He who cannot by his 
labor suffice for his own support has no claim to the 
privilege of helping himself to the money of others." 

Merely to cite this reasoning of a century ago is 
to emphasize how greatly political thinking has al- 
tered. Few, if any, would today assert that the re- 
lief recipient has no right to vote. And even the 
poll tax, which in a few States still insures that the 
voter is also a taxpayer, is increasingly attacked as 
an improper restriction. 



What lias happened since the days of John Stuart 
Mill is indeed a revolutionary change in the general 
attitude toward representative government. This 
carefully planned alternative to class rule was then 
a novel idea in Europe. To the liberal mind of that 
era it was clear that representative government 
would fail unless emphasis were placed on quality 
rather than quantity. Thus Mill argued, on the du- 
bious assumption that college graduates are thought- 
fin] voters, in favor of giving all such an extra ballot 
So far as Oxford and Cambridge are concerned, this 
was the actual practice until quite recently in 
England 

Now, however, there as here, the expression "rep- 
resentative government" has been largely replaced 
by the vague word "democracy." It is well to realize 



that the change signifies the establishment of a line 
of thinking wholly different from that of the Found- 
ing Fathers. Today the emphasis is on the rights 
and not on the responsibilities of citizenship The 
political objective is to get out the vote in quan- 
titative rather than in qualitative form. The can- 




Justice Frankfurter warns that public 
confidence in the Court depends on its 
complete detachment from all politics 

didate with the most votes, regardless of ability or 
integrity, will be deemed the most representative. 
But. as Senator Fulbright pointed out in this year s 
poll-tax debate, there is absolutely no relation be- 
tween the size of the vote and the quality of repre 
sentation. 

When the Constitution was drafted, by contrast, 
nobody suggested that New York was underrepre- 
sented because among the 39 signers Alexander 
Hamilton was the only one from that even then 
populous and leading State. His great talents more 
than balanced the contribution of all five delegates 
from little Delaware. In votes on various vital issues 
l>efore the Convention, Hamilton alone decided what 
that of New York should be. That was undemo- 
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cratic, but not unrepresentative, since no State could 
have had a more able and fair-minded spokesman. 

The a 1 mast forgotten principles on which repre- 
sentative government was based are recalled by the 
troubles already arising from the Supreme Court 
decision on representation in the Tennessee legis- 
lature. That six to two opinion reversed the decision 
of the federal district court in Nashville, which had 
ruled that it lacked jurisdiction, and also that the 
plaintiffs had not shown any injury from the alleged 
"debasement of their votes." 

What constitutes the "debasement" of a vote was 
thus a major part of the issue. And the majority 
opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice Brennan, empha- 
sized arithmetical equality as the imperative base. 
It was shown that in one Tennessee county each 
vote has 19 times the weight of one in another par- 
ticular county. It was made clear that rural con- 
stituents have greater legislative strength than urban 
districts with larger population. And it was brought 
out that in failing to reapportion seats since 1901 
the General Assembly has by inaction violated the 
State constitution, which specifically calls for reap- 
portionment after every decennial census. 

This situation, more or less paralleled in every 
State, is' unquestionably undemocratic. But the real 
case is against the unrepresentative nature of the 
situation. To raise qualifications for the rural fran- 
chise might be a better solution than adding weight 
to votes from urban districts. For the real problem 
is in that rural myopia which ignores the crying 
needs of some large cities, causing their officials to 
turn to Washington for help and giving some sub- 
tance to the demand for another centralized de- 
partment, of Urban Affairs. There is all too little 
reason *o think that this distorted representative pat- 
tern will be corrected merely by giving more weight 
to the easily regimented votes of urban groups. 

m m m 

As Mr. Justice Frankfurter pointed out, in his 
tightly reasoned dissent in the Tennessee case, a 
quack remedy may often be more disastrous than 
the ailment against which it is employed. Concrete- 
ly, this decision, seeking to eliminate evils of under 
representation, may, by overemphasis on democracy, 
prove disruptive of our Constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

The function of the Court, Justice Frankfurter 
reminds us, is not legislative. Until recent years it 
had always consistently refused to circumscribe the 
right of the States to administer local govern men f 
as each deems best. Now it has decided "to choose 1 
. . among competing theories of political philos- 
ophy in ordef in t-stablish an appropriate frame of 
government for the State of Tennessee and thereby 
for all the States of the Union/' 

In the matter of racial integration the effort to 
reform by judicial decree can scarcely be called sue 
cessful. More than eight years since the historic 
decision in that case, progress in reordering local 



custom is very slight over a large area. In the pres- 
ent issue of legislative reapportionment the change 
demanded may be even more difficult to achieve, 
since the issue here is not sectional but national. 
Representation in Minnesota, Justice Frankfurter 
notes, is as undemocratic as it is in Georgia. No 
State, in his words, has ever had "a standard by 
which the place of equality as a factor in appor- 
tionment can be measured." 

Moreover, the federal government itself is organ- 
ized on a basis at variance with the Supreme Court's 
decision in the Tennessee case. Those who brought 
this suit claimed deprivation of "the equal protection 
of the laws," in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, because in one part of the State a vote counts 
less than in another. But similar 'invidious discrim- 
ination" is found in the voting for United States 
senators, A vote for a senator in Nevada is worth 
some 55 times as much as a vote for a senator in 
New York. Among many other examples of 4 'in- 
vidious discrimination" is the fact that some States 
levy income taxes on their residents, while others 
do not. 

Representative government, in short, is not neces- 
sarily democratic. In the United States, indeed, it 
was in some respects deliberately designed to be 
undemocratic. Senators are supposed to represent 
their States as semisovereign units and the prin- 
ciple in their election is federal. Inevitably, the dem- 
ocratic and federal principles are at variance. The 
latter maintain that a State has certain rights which 
cannot be infringed by the central government no 
matter what the sentiment of the nation as a whole. 
Indeed, the Tenth Amendment says this flatly. 

• • ft 

At least since the days of Chief Justice Marshall 
the Supreme Court has in fact been revising the 
Constitution by interpretation, and of course cannot 
avoid so doing. But, as Justice Frankfurter em- 
phasizes in the Tennessee case, I he revisionist proc- 
ess has lately been speeded up to the point where it 
threatens destruction of our federal form of govern- 
ment. While done in the name of democracy the 
irony is that the procedure is wholly undemocratic 
Neither in the school case, nor in the current issue 
of legislative apportionment, has Congress acted to 
give the appointed Court a democratic sanction for 
its reformist zeal. 

The American people have deep respect for the 
Supreme Court and it is essential to our national 
stability that this be maintained. One of the major 
crises in our history, presaging the Civil War, was 
heralded when President Andrew Jackson exclaimed 
contemptuously: "Chief Justice Marshall has made 
his decision. Now let him enforce it!" 

That sorry episode comes to mind in reading 
Justice Frankfurter's current warning: "The Court's 
authority possessed neither of the purse nor the 
sword- ultimately rests on sustained public confi- 
dence in its moral sanction. Such feeling must be 
nourished by the Court's complete detachment, in 
fact and in appearance, from political entanglements 
and by abstention from injecting itself into the 
clash of political forces in political settlements." 
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NEEDS FOR 
COLD WAR 
VICTORY 

U. S. must make some changes 
to maintain economic advantage 

Can the United States outlast Russia in the cold war? 

Authorities interviewed by Nation s Business agree that tin 
United States has the edge in many ways— the degree of in- 
dustrialization, agricultural abundance, skilled manpower, 
natural resources, sophisticated technology. 

America, however, will remain strong enough to outstrip the 
Soviets only as long as we maintain a sound economy. Some gov- 
ernment and economic leaders warn that trends which could 
weaken us must be corrected for the long haul 

President Kennedy has noted that the cold war will inevitably 
last many years. 

"Peace and freedom do not come cheap/' he said, "and we are 
destined, all of us, to live out most if not all our lives in uncer- 
tainty and challenge and peril. 

'The challenge now is: Are we willing to stand the cost? Are 

Si 



COLD WAR < 




we willing to carry the burdens through the next 10 or 15 or 20 
years? I believe we are. M 

The Administration's long-range outlook is that, under the 
canopy of the nuclear deterrent, we can subvert the communist 
world by showing that the free world's system works better. The 
hope is that a combination of our military and economic strength 
and the communists' economic troubles can eventually cause Rus- 
sia to relax international pressures, 

Leon Herman, senior specialist on Soviet eco- 
nomics with the Library of Congress, points out 
that, while our economic capacity is by no means 
fully extended, the Soviet Union is forcing re- 
sources, industry and labor to the maximum. 
The Russian economy is racked with inefficiency 
and the arms race is proving increasingly oner- 
1^^^ ous to the Russians, {See "Economic Weakness 
Slows Kremlin Plans, 0 March Nation's Busi- 
ness.) 

While the Soviets seem to have had an annual 
growth rate of six to 6.5 per cent since 1953, they 
have had and will continue to have many problems. The principal 
weakness is agriculture. This not only impedes over-all economic 
growth, but restricts Russian aid to neutrals, underdeveloped 
countries and Red China. 

Dr. Abram Bergson of Harvard's Russian Research Center pre- 
dicts there will be modest agricultural gains in the next few 
years, but nothing spectacular He says that some of the glitter 
came off the economic package the Soviets were trying to sell 
abroad when agriculture went into a new slum}) three years ago. 




Priority in U.S.S.R. allocated 
to heavy industry and military 



Where Soviet lags 

To belittle Russian achievements in industry would be to de- 
ceive ourselves, but here are some facts the authorities point out: 

Soviet methods of organisation, Mr. Herman observes, create 
enormous waste. Priority lists and shortages are all-pervasive; 
the gray market is rampant 

Soviet development has been narrowly concentrated on in- 
dustrial power, especially heavy industry. 

Its bloc produces far less than the free world— a total output of 
about $-400 billion versus $1 trillion to $1.1 trillion in 1960. 

Total U. S. production in 1961 was valued at $521 billion com- 
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pared with about $2411 billion for the Soviet Union. To reduce 
this gap significantly, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs Philip H. Trezise points out, the Soviet economy would 
have to expand far more rapidly than that of the U. S. 

Dr. Eergson describes conditions in Russia as in a state of flux. 
He finds that already there has been a drift away from Marxism, 
growing contact with the West, and greater interest in Western 
economic thought. 

W hat might happen when new faces— the growing managerial 
middle class, a bourgeoisie with conservative interests-come to 
top power? 

Dr. Joseph S. Berliner of Harvard's Russian Research Center 
believes they could be an influence for stability. 

However, he cautions that there will be cultural lags between 
the present and future leaders. Significant changes will come 
slowly and almost certainly not until after the political demise of 
Khrushchev and his contemporaries. 

While the Soviet economy has shown high rates of growth, its 
people have not received commensurate consumer benefits. The 
new elite wants material rewards. They are disappointed with the 
availability and quality of consumer goods. 

The consensus of authorities interviewed by Nation's Busi- 
ness is that there is little hope of Khrushchev ordering significant 
disarmament because of economic pressures. Despite his promises 
to boost consumer production, it is doubtful that he will increase 
goods and services for the people at the expense 
of the arms buildup. The appreciable increase 
in the Soviet Union's 1961 military budget fur- 
ther checked consumer production. 

"For the future," says Mi-. Trezise, "it seems 
that our economy could probably without any 
unusual stimulus average a rate of expansion 
of 4.5 percent or so. 

"The Soviet Union in 1961 seems to have 
fallen below that level, down to about four per 
wnt, primarily because of increases in the mili- 
tary budget and because of mistakes in planning 
and management on the part of the cumbersome 
Soviet bureaucratic system. 

"We should count, to be on the cautious side, on the Soviets 
doing somewhat better than that in most years in the future. A 
six per cent average annual rate of growth might be the one 
likely for some years to come. If (continued 'on pam 84 ) 




Diversification plus tax cuts 
will enhance U.S. capability 
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Exclusive nationwide survey shows 

FUTURE DOCTORS 
OPPOSE 

FEDERAL MEDICINE 



fiREATKfi federal activity in health care would 
cause many young Americans to abandon the study of 
medicine. Others would leave the United States after 
graduation to practice in countries where the physi- 
cian has more freedom. 

These are key findings of a Nation's Business 
survey of students in 17 public and private medical 
schools throughout America, 

The poll reveals deep- running, articulate concern 
among medical students over the direction their pro- 
fession seems likely to take if the federal government 
gets an increasing voice in it. 

All but a small number of the students inter- 
viewed feel that more government interference 
would drag down the quality of treatment available 
to the public, impede medical research, reduce in 
centives for top performance by doctors and dis 



courage many bright young people from entering 
the profession. 

In a typical comment, Owen R. labor. 24-year 
old fourth year student at the Duke University 
School of Medicine, put it this way; 

"The United States is not at present producing 
enough MD's to keep up with the growth in popu- 
lation, and nationalization would do little to en- 
courage young men to go into the medical profes- 
sion." 

Interviewers talked to students on campuses in 
big-city medical centers, in college towns, at state 
schools and in schools operated by churches or other 
private groups. 

From these contacts emerge the following con 
elusions: 

► Medical students overwhelmingly oppose propos 
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als for providing medical care for older citizens un 
der the social security system. The King-Anderson 
bill, now before Congress, would institute such a 
program. It has the support of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration. 

> Students, by a margin of more than five to one, 
say they would be less enthusiastic about entering 
the medical profession if health services were even- 
tually nationalized as they are now in (ireat Britain 

► A majority of the students favor private rather than 
federal funds for assistance in financing medical edu- 
cation. Half of those who say they would accept fed- 
eral help insist it would have to come without strings 
attached. Some of these say they fear federal control 
or dictation would inevitably follow acceptance of 
money from Washington. 

Students surveyed were selected (in the basis of 
opinion sampling, Their 17 schools account for about 
30 per cent of total U. S. enrollment in medical 
education. 

Each student was asked: 
L What is your opinion of proposed legislation 
calling for federal medical care for older citizens 
under social security? 

2. If the medical profession were nationalized, as it 
is now in (beat Britain, would you be more, or less, 
eager to enter a medical career? 

3. Do you think governmental or private means 
should be employed in any program for helping 
students finance their medical education? 

Here's an evaluation of the responses: 

Stand on King-Anderson 

Seventy per cent of the students opposed use of 
social security to provide health services to persons 
65 and older, while 30 per cent approved. Among 
tbe latter, almost half qualified their answer with 
statements indicating their concern about the pos- 
sible loss of freedom to control their own practice. 
Typical of these was a 23 -year-old student at the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, who said: 

"I think we have no other alternative— private en- 
terprise hasn't provided for these people. Many 
private companies cancel health insurance on people 
when they retire. I fear federal control, but I doubt 
that we will have the federal control that people 
think we will have/' 

I More and more health insurance is being made 
available for continuation upon retirement. ] 

Comments opposing the scheme were often 
pointed. 

"I think tbe proposed legislation will tend to 
lower the quality of medical care, and it will over- 
tax the social security budget," asserted Jim Balt- 
zell, second-year student at Northwestern Univer- 
sity's School of Medicine. "The younger people will 
be working and paying into social security for 30 
years while the older people work and pay for five 
years. The budget is planned for future income of 
younger people; consequently, there will be a great 
deficit, leaving social security always behind.* 1 



Charles Arkin t 23-year-old second quarter medical 
student at the University of Tennessee College of 
Medicine, said, "I believe this follows in the trend 
of too much government control over everything , . . 
I am in favor of private agencies handling this." 

At Durham, N, (\, fourth-year student Richard 
S. Kramer of Duke University told an interviewer: 
It (King-Anderson) will, in subtle fashion, promote 
rje abdication of individual responsibility— which 




^1 am categorically against federal 

medical care under social security. } J 
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FUTURE DOCTORS continued 



logically falls upon the patient and h,s family— to 
use foresight in preparing for the possibility of pro- 
tracted illness in later years. By facilitating removal 
of the elderly, chronically debilitated patient from 
the immediate family environment, where routine 
care can be offered out of love and concern, to the 
relatively sterile hospital environment, such a pro- 
gram fails to recognize the most profound needs of 
old people." 

Twenty-four-year-old Robert J. Stanley, of St. 
Louis University's School of Medicine, declared that 



9 f I don't think (proposed federal 
health care ) is workable. J J 

—Gene HoUingsworth, University of Illinois 




f f I don't think such aid is beyond 
the realm of government. J J 

—Robert A Elias, University of California 




privately owned insurance now in existence, as well 
~s these programs planned, could adequately cover 
that portion of the population under consideration. 
Designating more power to the federal government, 
in my mind, brings the country close to the welfare 
state, which seems to be the trend." 

Among students supporting the federal approach 
were a number at the Columbia University and New 
\>rk University medical schools in New York. One 
of these, a 23-year-old female student at nyu, told 
a reporter: "I am in favor of the Administration's 
program but at the same time I am also in favor of 
more comprehensive legislation, that is, more cover- 
age for more people. We must not forget the people 
who are not covered by social security/* 

Robert A. Elias, 23, a student at the University of 
California School of Medicine in San Francisco, said, 
"I think it's necessary and should be under social 
security. It's the only way to do it. Older people 
need this help and their families should be protected. 
T don't think it's fair that children of the aged should 
be put in the poorhouse because of something beyond 
their control." 

John Lyden, a 22-year-old first year student at 
Columbia University College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, commented, "I oppose extension of medical 
care for the aged under the social security plan, for 
the government would eventually expand its program 
to such an extent that it would control all medicine. 
Private insurance companies should be expanded 
and allowed to carry the load." 

At five of the universities where interviews were 
conducted students polled were unanimous in their 
opposition to the proposed social security health care 
plan. At Georgetown University < Washington, D.C.), 
third-year student Donald F. Sprafke said: **I 
feel that due to the increased expense of hospital- 
ization and medical care, there is a need for some 
type of aid both to older citizens and the chroni- 
cally ill. The answer, however, is not federal aid 
through social security. This seems to me to be 
just another example of unnecessary federal inter- 
vention and control. The Kerr-Mills bill is a much 
more workable and realistic mode of approach to 
the problem." 

The Kerr- Mills bill, passed by Congress in I960, 
provides federal grants to help states set up medical 
assistance programs for needy aged. 

It nationalization comes 

Asked if they would be more, or less, enthusiastic 
about a medical career if U. S. medicine were even- 
tually nationalized, 84 per cent of the students said 
"less." 

"The prospect of having to practice under nation- 
al ized medicine would probably drive me to anothei 
profession, or perhaps to remain totally in academic 
medicine/' answered Angus M, McBryde. Jr., a 
fourth year student at Duke. 

A fellow student, William S. Warden. 24, told an 
interviewer: "If I he system of socialized medicine 
in Great Britain were introduced here, I would be 
reluctant to enter a medical career," 

"I would not want to become a civil servant and 
surrender my independ- (continued on page US > 
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NEW INJUNCTIONS 
WOULD CANCEL 
BASIC RIGHTS 

Proposal to give Federal Trade Commission 
unique authority raises important questions 



AN UNPRECEDENTED POWER OVer 

business is proposed as a new weap- 
on for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Several bills pending in both the 
House and Senate would permit 
the Commission, when it issues 
a complaint charging a company 
with an unfair competitive prac- 
tice, also to issue a temporary 
cease and desist order. This would 
stop the practice until formal 
ftc proceedings could determine 
whether the disputed act was actu- 
ally illegal 

Those backing the legislation ar- 
gue that the temporary injunctions 
are necessary to protect the public 
interest and prevent irreparable 
harm. President Kennedy endorsed 
the proposal in his message on con- 
sumers. 

Under present law a company 
against which the ftc issues a 
complaint may continue the dis- 
puted practice until the case is fi~ 
nally won or lost. This may take 
years. During this period other 
businesses may be so injured that 
relief, when it finally comes, mav 
be too late to help. 

Opponents urge Congress, before 
passing this law, to consider such 
questions as these: 

►Is it proper that the ftc be the 
sole judge of whether the facts war- 
rant a temporary cease and desist 
order? 

► Would the legislation, if enacted, 
enable ftc to punish a company 
more on the basis of suspicion than 
of proof? 

► How would companies tempo- 
rarily restrained from a competitive 



practice that is subsequently judged 
lawful be compensated for the in- 
jury caused by the injunction? 

► Would this authority stimulate 
or obstruct completion of ftc 

cases? 

► Is there any justification, under 
the American judicial tradition, for 
punishing a person or company be- 
fore guilt has been established by 
the courts? 

Propriety 

Congress has never given an ad- 
ministrative agency the power to 
issue a temporary injunction or any 
other order not subject to judicial 
review. 

Several federal administrative 
agencies have statutory duties and 
powers involving temporary in- 
junctions but in each case the agen- 
cy must apply to a federal district 
court for the injunction. This is true 
even with respect to foods and 
drugs which affect public health. 

As one Court of Appeals has 
said, a preliminary injunction is 
"an exercise of a far-reaching pow- 
er, never to be indulged in except 
in a case clearly demanding it."' 

Proof 

In a recent case the Court of 
Appeals said of the ftc: "The 
Commission wears all the hats in- 
volved in proceedings instituted 
under its authority. It is, at once, 
the accuser, the prosecutor, the 
judge, and the jury." 

Even under the best circum- 
stances, this is a dangerous situa- 
tion. The checks and balances so 
noticeable in Justice Department 



cases, in which career attorneys, re- 
sponsible to politically appointed 
superiors, appear before independ- 
ent and disinterested federal 
judges, are replaced in ftc by a 
monolithic point of view. 

Opponents point out that giving 
such an agency the further power- 
to issue temporary injunctions at 
will is quite different from giving it 
the right to seek injunctions in fed- 
eral court. Such power in the hands 
of dedicated persons, even those 
dedicated to worthy ends, consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the demo- 
cratic rule of law. 

Improper restraint 

Both supporters and opponents 
of the bill agree that a temporary 
injunction could inflict unlimited 
damage on the defendant, even 
though the enjoined act were later 
proved lawful. 

Democratic Rep. James Roose 
velt of California, a supporter of 
the legislation, has commented: 

"I have come to the conclusion 
that the effect on the defendant 
should be mentioned as criteria be- 
cause, by all honesty, there is an 
element of danger unless that is 
done and you might do irreparable 
harm also to the defendant" 

The proposed act makes two ges- 
tures in this direction: 

First, the defendant has the right 
to appear before the Commission 
and show cause* why the temporary 
order should not be entered. The 
bill, however, does not say how he 
may do this, whether he may call 
witnesses, whether it will be enough 
to show that there is no precedent 
(continued on fmge 68) 
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SURVEY SHOWS 
HOW TO SUCCEED 

Executives emphasize need for many types of experience 



Enthusiasm for executive development programs 
is now giving way to widespread disillusionment. 

There is, as Willard E. Bennett, assistant to the 
president of Cities Service Corporation, puts it, "a 
general dissatisfaction in higher management quarters 
with the results which have been achieved by the 
substantial amount of money and effort that has been 
plowed into developmental activities." 

A special survey of more than UK) high-ranking 
executives conducted for Nation's Business in- 
dicates that much of this frustration can be traced 
to a mistaken quest for a single sure-fire technique. 
For example, one company may put all its eggs in 
the job-rotation basket, while another may shoot its 
entire investment on university courses. One may 
attach supreme value to formal implant training 
while another holds that on-the-job coaching is the 
only kind of development program that's worth while. 

But when executives were asked in the survey to 
identify the developmental experiences which were 
most helpful to them, they scattered their votes 
among 15 different activities. These ranged from 
such obvious ones as formal management courses to 
such unexpected ones as teaching school. 

The significant conclusion which stands out from 
the survey is that different men respond to different 
experiences, and there is no single ideal method of 
preparing a man for the vast responsibilities of a 
top executive post. 

Other management researchers have reached the 
same conclusion* There is a growing disposition 
among the leading authorities in the field to aban- 
don the old argument about which method of de- 
veloping managers is best. They have concluded that 
balance is the key to success in executive develop- 
ment. 

Since World War II, business organizations have 
poured millions of dollars into a vast variety of de- 
velopmental activities—so many that the National 
Industrial Conference Board concluded after a sur- 



vey that "no two companies approach executive 
training or conduct their programs in the same way." 

But the variety has existed from one company to 
another, not within a given organization. Studies by 
the American Management Association and other 
groups show that each company has tended to con- 
centrate on one or two pet methods of executive 
training almost to the exclusion of all others. 

Now there is a growing recognition that each of 
the principal methods has its uses— and its limita- 
tions—and that the most effective approach is to 
combine them in a balanced program. 

This balanced program should include at least four 
broad types of activity: 

► On-the-job training. 

► Job rotation. 

► In plant courses. 

► Uni versity courses. 

The precise nature of the mixture— the emphasis 
given to each element— will, of course, vary from one 
company to another. Each activity has its own spe- 
cial purpose, which no other can serve as well. Con- 
versely, each has limitations, which preclude it from 
being a cure-all. The goal is to expose each man- 
ager to the right kind of experience at the right 
point in his career, so that the activities are mutual- 
ly reinforcing phases of a lifelong process of growth. 

On-the-job training 

Men learn by doing, and a large part of any man- 
ager's training is necessarily received on the job. In 
the past, some companies have considered on-the-job 
training so far superior to any other type that they 
have relied upon it almost exclusively. 

They have assumed that each senior executive 
would serve as a coach and counselor to his sub- 
ordinates—correcting their mistakes, appraising their 
potential, guiding their development, and imparting 
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to thorn hi* own seasoned insights into the art of 
management. 

It's a lovely theory, and in some cases, it works. 
But any company which puts its whole faith in this 
approach is overlooking the hard fact that men can 
learn bad habits, as well as good, on the job. Not 
every senior manager is a paragon of wisdom, and 
sole reliance on coaching may pass along to a new 
generation of managers not merely the skill- hut 
also the timidities, prejudices, provincialities and 
other shortcomings of their predecessors. 

It would be equally fallacious, however, to go to 
the other extreme and discount the importance of 
on-the-job training. That it has an indispensable 
place in any development program is emphasized by 
the- results of the Nation's Business survey. 

Nearly one fourth of the executives listed as a 
major influence on their success working for a su- 
perior who insisted on high-quality performance/' 
This was one of the largest concentrations of votes. 
It contrasts sharply with an almost negligible vote 
for the type of experience defined on the question- 
naire as ''carefully guided on-the-job development 

The clear implication is that men who have gained 
the upper rungs of the executive ladder attach little 
value to such formal coaching or self-conscious guid- 
ance as they may have received from their former 
superiors. But they do acknowledge a heavy debt to 
tough bosses who gave them responsibility and de- 
manded superior performance. 

This is the kind of on-the-job training that pays 
dividends. It also happens to be the kind which any 
good manager can give his subordinates without get- 
ting bogged down in a lot of formal evaluation and 
counseling procedures which may distract both of 
them from their jobs. 

Rotation 

That managers need broadening as they move up- 
ward is one of the hoariest cliches of executive de- 
velopment, But, as Prof. Kenneth R Andrews of the 
Harvard Business School observes, it is no accident 
that this well worn word pops up whenever man- 
agers discuss what they feel they need. 

It is characteristic of rising managers, he says, 
that "their careers have coursed through specialized 
activity, particularly if they are technical men, They 
have been restricted functionally by being confined 
to one kind of work in order to become expert in it. 
They have been restricted organizationally; that is t 
departmentalization lias prevented them from aoe* 
ing objectively the impact of their activity on 
others, . . " 

Job rotation is one method by which managers 
may be exposed to a broadening variety of tasks. 
Some companies go in for it in a big way. The usual 
plan is to let a manager spend six months or a year 
in one job and then shift him to another department 
or at least another type of work, at approximait l> 
the same level of responsibility. 

This system give's a manager a wider view of the 
company's operations, and prevents his becoming 
overspecinl ized or provincial in his outlook. It also 
prevents him from contributing very much to the 
actual management r continued on fxtgv // 



Company presidents tell what 
helped them get to the top 

Nothing will replace a challenge, 
hard work and personal discipline. 

pretident, Aeronca Mfg. Corp,, 
Middletoun,Qhio. 

In retrospect, everything— but 
everything^in business experience 
was similar to a gestation period. 
The process of infancy, puberty and 
maturity still continues. 

— C. B. ENGLAND, 
president. Ward Baking Co., 

Working for a superior who in- 
sisted on high Quality performance 
instilled in me the importance of 
thoroughness. Assignment to a 
series of successively more chal- 
lenging positions gave me the op- 
portunity to deal with a variety of 
problems, and to come in contact 
with different groups of people. 

-T. H. DOBBIN, 
president, Mary land National Bank, 
Baltimore, Maryland* 

Sloan Fellowship at M. L T. 
broadened my engineering back- 
ground by introducing me to 
management considerations not 
normally included in an engineer's 

—JAMES H. CAMPBELL, 
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QUALITIES OF VICTORY • PART 7 

Our heritage has given us the strengths to defy tyranny, conquer 
a continent, build a nation. In these qualities we find the power 
to win the cold war— or the hot. This is the seventh in a series of 
articles by nationally prominent men describing these qualities 



JUSTICE 

BY JUDGE E . BARRETT PRETTYMAN 



Justice is probably on every list ever com 
piled by man to depict the elements of a per- 
fect social order. 

But what is it? The concept springs from 
the underlying fact that in every locality on 
the earth there are a number of people, and 
from the belief that these people have rights; 
as. for example, of life T property, or happiness, 
These rights have never been the same in all 
areas, or for all people in any one area, but 
rights there always have been and in all places. 

Somehow or other, in man's mind from his 
creation have been convictions concerning the 



Judge Ptettyman served on the V. S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit for 
l~ years. From W5H to JOrVJ he ivas JnU /udtjc 

Known ;#s an arbiter of delicate matters /udge 
Prertyman recently /leaded an mutiny into whether 
V-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers fulfilled his com- 
mitment to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Judge Preffyinan has been general counsel for 
the Internal Revenue Service, president of the 
Washington Hoard of Trade, president of the DiV 
tnet Bur Association, a lecturer at Georgetown 
Uiuvcrsih. and e/iairnran of the IK S. Conference 
on Administrative Procedure. 



interrelationships of these human creatures, 
that is to say, what and how much belongs to 
each. At the same time, from the beginning of 
history, among the people 1 in every area have 
been some who intruded upon what was an- 
other's. One took another's life, or his? prop- 
erty, or despoiled his contentment. To negate 
these forays has been an unceasing chore of 
humankind, at least since history first 1m -pan 
its records. Rules came. 

These rules prescribed the conduct essential 
to interdependent living in groups, and also 
prescribed the consequences of divergent be- 
havior. The enactment of these rules required 
adherence to moral intangibles of what is due 
each; this is called "justice." 

The American heritage of justice draws upon 
lessons inherent in the experience of 6,000 
years of human striving. Our system is bot- 
tomed upon these premises: 

1 , That law is the best governor. 

2. That the human being is dignified and is to 
be protected against false claims by the mighty 
or by the weak and against the overwhelming 
power of the state. 

3, That justice must be premised upon the 
truth; that is, the facts of the matter 

4. That justice (continued on page 92 \ 
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AGRICULTURE 



Nearly 48 million acres may be 
diverted from crop production under 
the 1962 special acreage diversion 
program for wheat and feed grains. 

Final reports from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate 
that producers have agreed to cut 
their wheat acreage by IS million 
acres. Under the feed grain pro- 
gram producers have signed up to 
divert 23 million acres of corn, 6.7 
million acres of grain sorghums 
and three million acres of barley. 

Producers are eligible to receive 
about half of their government pay- 
ments on these crops by planting 
time. The total possible advance 
payment for all four grains is $615 
million. The balance will be paid 
after compliance with the agree- 
ments has been verified. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Labor wage pressures are forcing 
construction costs to record high 
levels. ( See chart above. * 

Only gains in productivity and 
holding the line on materials prices 
have kept construction costs from 
rising even more rapidly. The De- 
partment of Labor index of whole- 
sale prices of ail construction mate- 
rials shows: 

Year Index f 19^7-^9 — 100) 
1H 57 130.6 

1958 130.5 

1959 134.6 

1960 i:S2.G 
VMM 130.1 
Labor costs are generating up- 



1957 1958 
47-1949= 100 Sour 



ward pressures for materials, too. 
Typical is the average hourly wage 
pattern in the stone, clay and glass 
products industry. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Enactment of financial legislation 
of major importance in this session 
seems remote. More than three 
dozen finance bills have been intro- 
duced since the beginning of the 
Eighty-seventh Congress. Only a 
few have reached the hearing stage. 

One of the dampers may be the 
President's establishment of a spe- 
cial Committee on Financial Insti- 
tutions. It appears that nuance leg- 
islation will now be delayed until 
after this Committee reports in 
November. 

Legislation in this category in- 
cludes bills which would alter the 
basic structure of the Federal Re- 
serve System, provide federal chart- 
ers for mutual savings banks and 
control expansion of bank holding 
companies. 

In May, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee reopened hear- 
ings on the bill by Sen. Paul 
Douglas, Illinois Democrat, to re- 
quire that finance charges on all 
credit and loan transactions be ex- 
pressed as a simple annual rate. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



The A d m i n i st rat ion -sponsor ed 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
amended substantially by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is ex- 
pected to pass the House and be 



considered by the Senate Finance 
Committee this month. 

Emphasis of the arguments for 
extension of Presidential authority 
to negotiate for reduction of tariffs 
has centered on increasing the abil- 
ity of the United States to meet 
increasing competition from the 
European Common Market. 

Arguments against extension 
tend to revolve around the claim 
that American costs, due to high 
wages, are such that the United 
Slates cannot compete successfully 
with foreign production. 

Still our exports continue to ex- 
ceed imports by some $5 billion a 
year. Moreover, American wages 
seem to be highest in those indus- 
tries that export most successfully 

Proponents and opponents of the 
trade expansion program agree that 
any reductions should be made in 
gradual stages, that they he recip- 
rocal, and that injury to domestic 
Industries be avoided to the great- 
est extent possible. 

Disagreement within the two 
camps centers on the trade adjust- 
ment assistance proposals for direct 
help to firms or workers injured by 
tariff reductions. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Division of opinion among the 
President's advisers on fiscal policy 
is becoming increasingly apparent. 

This is not a liberal-conservat ive 
clash, but rather might be termed a 
liberal versus ultra -liberal. 

The President's announcement 
that he \v.>n!J propose :» balanced 
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budget for fiscal 1963 disappointed 
several Administration economists. 
The President believes the budget 
should be balanced over the busi- 
ness cycle, with surpluses in years 
of prosperity to retard inflation and 
deficits when he believes the econ- 
omy needs a boost. 

It now appears that the concept 
of even balancing the budget over 
the business cycle is under attack 
within the Administration. 

The philosophy of some econo- 
mists is: balancing the budget ovei 
the business cycle tends to neutral- 
ize the budgets effect as an eco~ 
nomic tool 

Since the budget should play a 
dynamic part in the national econ- 
omy, and the economy has shown 
t hat it needs stimulation by govern- 
ment* the argument goes that we 
cannot afford a neutral budget 



Greater government intervention 
in collective bargaining may result 
from the report of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Man- 
agement Policy. 

The committee recommends revi- 
sion of Taft-Hartley Act procedures 
to give Presidential fact-finding 
boards power to recommend settle- 
ment terms and increase govern- 
mental injunctive power, 

Proponents of this legislation 
point to the public interest in the 
settlement of disputes in industries 
affecting the national welfare. Op- 
ponents feel that present proce- 
dures are working well and that 
increased government intervention 
will lead to government regulation 
of production, size and distribution 
of profits, and company invest- 
ment for expansion and new equip- 
ment. 

The President is expected to sub- 
mit his request for legislation late 
in the present congressional session. 



MARKETING 



Smaller and medium-size grocery 
enterprises will continue to com- 
pete vigorously with their chain 
competitors in years to come. This 
is the conclusion of those who have 
studied a recent survey which shows 
that when 1961 grocery store sales 
reached an all-time high of $54.5 



billion the biggest gainers were 
"medium and smaller chains and in- 
dependents." 

This group increased sales six 
per cent over 1%G\ The larger 
chains reported sales gains slightly 
lower than the total retail food in- 
dustry* 

Independent retailers belonging 
to voluntary and cooperative groups, 
the survey shows* have "increased 
their share of food store sales from 
2$ per cent in 1947 to 49 per cent 
in 11)61, making this the single big- 
jest bloc in the nation s food retail- 
nig structure ' 

Grocery whoies^ ^?.s '"1 even bet- 
ter than the retail grocers 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Mining men in f he W^st are wor- 
ried about an apparent change in 
rules which have appPed to federal 
lands for a century. 

In the past no permit was neces- 
sary to prospect on the oubl it- 
domain. If a prospector found show- 
ings of a mineral he staked out a 
claim and recorded it. at the nearest 
courthouse. This claim gave him 
sole right to continue prospecting, 
provided he did $100 worth of work 
a year. If he found 'any showing 
of mineral sufficient to warrant a 
prudent man to invest his time and 
money in the hopes of developing a 
profitable mine' he could obtain a 
patent or title to the land, The only 
exceptions : certain deposits such as 
oil and gas, coal, potash, phosphate, 
and soda, which can be mined only 
under a leasing system 

Recently, however the Bureau of 
Land Management of the Interior 
Department, in several patent ap- 
plications, appeal^ to have required 
that the deposit be one that could 
be mined today at a profit 

If such a rule had been in force 
in the past most of the metal mines 
in the West would never have been 
developed. 



TAXATION 



It is now evident that the big tax 
bill will not come out of the Senate 
before late this month. Final action 
may not be completed until mid- 
July. 

The Finance Committee found 
the bill so complex it is spending a 



month in executive session rewrit- 
ing the House-passed measure. 

Once out of Committee, the bill 
still faces tough going on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

The Senate bill is certain to vary 
from the House version. Therefore, 
joint conference action will be nec- 
essary Perhaps another two months 
will pass before the public knows if 
and how our present Internal Rev- 
enue Code will be changed. 

The Senate conferees may have 
more say than usual at the joint 
conferences. Because of the very 
close vot* in the House, power of 
the House conferees may iac.': *ts 
T isual controlling force. 

Many of the excise taxes, sched- 
uled to bring in approximately $10 
billion in fiscal expire or de- 

cline July 1. For years, these taxes 
have been extended for another 
year without change. This year, 
however, the President has pro- 
posed that the 10 per cent tax on 
transportation of persons be elim- 
inated on all but air travel, on 
which it would be reduced. User 
charges in certain areas of trans- 
portation would compensate for lost 
revenue. 



TRANSPORTATION 



President Kennedy has recom- 
mended spending $500 million to 
finance a federal crani program for 
local transit and commuter trans- 
portation. 

If the proposal is enacted, tax- 
payers throughout the nation, 
whether or not they use or even 
have transit facilities, will have to 
pay the cost of the program which 
would be helpful mostly to wealthier 
metropolitan areas. 

Unlike the federal aid highway 
program. whk\! is financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis through taxes 
paid into a special highway trust 
fund by the users of the highways, 
this program must be paid for by 
funds taken directly from the fed- 
eral treasury, and with no direct 
return to the Treasury by the com- 
paratively few users who will bene- 
fit 

Actually, the Administration** re- 
quest for $500 million merely in- 
itiates the program. Over the next 
10 years the cost eould total $2.5 
billion. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED 

continued from page 39 

of the company during the pe- 
riod when he is in rotation, because 
as soon as he becomes reason- 
ably familiar with one job, he is 
packed off to another. For this rea- 
son, horizontal rotation is one of 
the costliest methods of executive 
development, and many companies 
have begun to wonder whether it is 
worth while. 

There is little dispute, however, 
over the value of what is some- 
times called "vertical rotation." 
Vertical rotation means assigning a 
man to a series of successively 
more challenging positions. The 
new assignments are not necessar- 
ily accompanied by formal promo- 
tions. The thing is to plan them so 
that a manager has a little more 
responsibility in each post. 

The experience of moving 
through progressively tougher jobs 
was rated more highly than any 
other by the executives surveyed. 
One third of them said it made a 



major contribution to their success. 

A surprisingly largo vole also 
was cast for "experience in a small 
organization where one is able Id 
get decision -making responsibilities 
early." Ten per cent of the execu- 
tives attributed prime value to such 
experience. This might be read as 
a strong argument for large organi- 
zations to assign bright young men 
to subsidiaries, branch offices or 
other quasi-autonomous operations 
which approximate the conditions 
of a small organization. 

in- plant courses 

In recent years it has been fash- 
ionable in some business circles to 
be skeptical of in-plant training as 
a means of developing managers. 

There seem to be two reasons for 
this attitude. The first is a sus- 
picion that many companies have 
tried to keep up with the industrial 
Joneses by labeling as executive 
training such routine activities as 
staff meetings and sales confer- 
ences. The second is a belief that 
in-plant courses inevitably tend to 
train for conformity. 



Watch for: 



New look at the mood of business 

Where is the nation's economy headed during the 
next 12 months? 

Will businessmen, apprehensive of government 
pressure, cut back their plans for expanding? Will 
prices be held at their present levels? Will the pinch 
on profits grow even tighter? 

These are questions currently being asked in 
board rooms, executive conferences and offices across 
America. Seldom in recent history have there been 
so many questions on the minds of businessmen. 

You'll get important clues to the direction the 
economy is headed in next month's special report on 
a Nation's Business survey of 1,000 leading ex- 
ecutives in major industries throughout the country. 
It will tell you what business leaders expect in such 
areas as sales, employment, profits— and in govern- 
ment-business relationships. 

. , and many other timely, important and useful articles 
in coming issues of 

Nations Business 



Let it be acknowledged that botl 
I he suspicion and the helief are we I 
grounded. Many in-plant courses 
are pure eyewash. Even the good 
ones do train for conformity. 

But the first objection can read- 
ily be overcome by {Hitting a little 
thought and money into I he pres- 
entation of solid, well planned 
courses. 

The second argument is not real- 
ly valid. It is time to get over the 
notion that conformity is an evil 
which business must avoid at all 
costs. Too much of it is obviously 
undesirable, especially in the up- 
per echelons of management where 
creative thinking is clearly needed. 
But no organization can get along 
without a substantial degree of 
conformity. 

Unless 'here is to be chaos* top 
management must prescribe a cer- 
tain number of company -wide poli- 
cies and standard procedures which 
reflect the lessons the whole or- 
ganization has learned from its ex- 
perience, and which insure that all 
parts will be working in reasonable 
harmony toward the same broad 
objectives. This land of internal 
discipline becomes no less vital be- 
cause someone pins the name con- 
formity on it* It is therefore a 
tribute, not an objection, to in- 
plant courses to say that they are 
a highly effective way of training 
managers io play a team game ac- 
cording to established ground rules. 

University courses 

Sending managers off to Har- 
vard, M.I.T., Carnegie Tech or any 
of the other leading universities 
which offer special courses for ex- 
ecutives has been the thing to do 
in recent years. A good many com- 
panics have gone along without 
knowing what, if anything, they 
hoped to gain by it. The expense 
of these courses— both in money 
and in time -has lately prompted 
a reappraisal of their value. 

The consensus which seems to be 
emerging is that university courses 
have a unique function in executive 
development. As in-plant courses 
train for conformity, the university 
courses train for creativity. 

There is growing recognition 
that the experience of attending an 
outside management course should 
be reserved, in most cases, for men 
who have had wide experience in 
the company and who have either 
attained or are marked for high 
levels of executive responsibility. 

To send a junior manager to 
such a course is often a waste of 
time and money— or worse, a posi- 
tive handicap for him. He will be 
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5 ounces of prevention! 



This tiny 5-ounce roll of Rccurdak 
16mm microfilm holds photograph- 
ically accurate and indexed copies of 
original vital records weighing 107 
pounds. 

Ifs one of two rolis of film which 
were exposed simultaneously in a 
Recordak microfilms W hereas the 
other roll will be used for office refer- 
ence, this poll— called the security film 
—will be airmailed to a remote town, 

There, in a maximum protection 
area, it will be stored with the com- 
pany's other security films in 1% of 
the space the original paper records 
would require. 

Low-cost insurance. Should the 
original records or "office films" be 
destroyed by fire, flood or other dis- 
aster, such security films could very well 
-Spell the difference beiween corporate 



life and death. As von may have read, 
the Government ur^es all companies 
to take vital record security precau- 
tions now ! 

Cost of making a security film (or 
other microfilm record) is surprisingly 
low — imagine being able to record 
45 letter-size records on 2c worth of 
Recordak 16mm microfilm, including 
processing (Recordak microfilm can 
also be ordered without processing 
charge). 



TODAY 



Feel free to call on Recordak's 
unmatched experience in planning 
your vital record security program. 
You'll be under no obligation what- 
soever ! 

{Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company} 
originator of modern microfilming 
-now in rfs 35th year 
IN CANADA confacf 
Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 



MAIL COUPON 

T RECORDAK CORPORATION 

* 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y* 

Please send further information on vital records 

* security uith Recordak miemfilmimr, 

! Name Position 



Address. 



I City. 



.State 




Paraffin Service. Inc., Glendive, MonL, supplies drilling mud 
and chemicals to oil well drilling crews in the Williston Oil Basin, 
Paraffin has a New York Life Employee Protection Plan and Nyl- 
A-Plan t a persona! insurance consultation service* to help safe- 
guard the financial security of its employees and their families. 




'Our Plan promotes higher employee 
efficiency and morale!' 1 



SAYS AL WELCH of Paraffin Service. 
Inc. "Our employees appreciate the 
sound protection our New York Life 
Plan gives them and their families. 
They have a feeling of greater security 
which definitely promotes more en- 
thusiasm and efficiency in their jobs." 

Hundreds of firms with four* or more 
employees find New York Life's Em- 
ployee Protection Plans help build 
morale, attract and keep htgh-caliher 
people. These plans offer a wide choice 
ofval uable coverages including: life in- 
surance, weekly indemnity** medical 
care benefits, and major medical * cov- 
erage. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent, or 
write to; New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York 10, N. Y. 



IMPORTANT FXTRA SERVICE! New 
York Life offers Nyl-A-PJan, an em- 
ployee insurance consultation service. 
A Nylic representative will help in- 
crease your employees* appreciation 
of their group insurance and other 
benefits including Social Security. He 
emphasizes the true meaning of your 
employee benefit program and in many 
ways helps you to get greater value 
from your employee benefit dollars. 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 



(Slit I 




Individual policies or group com raci issued, tk pend- 
ing upon number of employee* and jpplkuble state 
law. 'Available in mo*t Mates. 



HOW TO SUCCEED 

continued 

confronted with concepts and in- 
sights which are beyond his level 
and which will seem irrelevant to 
the management problems with 
which he is actually wrestling. If 
he should happen to pick up a few 
creative new ideas, he may find 
them a source of frustration on his 
return, since he is not yet in a posi- 
tion to exert much influence on 
company policy. 

But for the senior executive, uni- 
versity programs can offer tremen- 
dous values: time for meditation 
and reflection, a chance to com- 
pare problems (and solutions) with 
men of similar responsibility in 
other organizations: a widening of 
intellectual horizons; a yardstick 
by which he can measure his own 
experiences and either confirm— or 
correct— the attitudes which they 
have implanted in him. 

In a survey of 10,000 executives 
who had attended university pro- 
grams, Professor Andrews found 
that the overwhelming majority 
considered the experience a valu- 
able contribution to their develop- 
ment. Considering that the survey 
covered all kinds of courses, includ- 
ing some as short as two weeks, 
and all levels of executives, this is 
impressive testimony to their im- 
pact. 

In summary, a balanced program 
of development should include: 

L On-the-job training, with the 
primary emphasis on requiring n 
high standard of performance in 
regular duties, rather than elab- 
orate appraisal, counseling and 
coaching procedures. 

2. Can -fully planned rotation, 
with the emphasis on moving a 
man through progressively more 
challenging assignments rather 
than changing jobs for the sake of 
doing something different. 

3. In- plant courses which frankly 
train for conformity hy indoctrinat- 
ing younger managers in company 
policies and procedures. 

4. Attendance at university 
courses to provide a creative stimu- 
lus for upper-echelon executives 
who can change the direction of 
company pol icy h aymond l. 

RANDALL & LOUIS CASSKLS 

REPRINTS of "Balance: Survey 
Shows How To Succeed" may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 
per 100 postpaid from Nation s 
Business, 1615 II St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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you've never seen this 
on any new electric 
adding machine . . . 




until now. 



The world's first electric portable adding machine at such a low price 



Actually, it's the first electric adding 
machine at such a low price, portable 
or not! 

But its portability is important. 

Lets you move faster to wherever 
the problems arc. 

For example, whisk the Reming- 
ton Model 8 home with you to total 
up bills, checks, taxes, budgets and 



other pesky et ceteras. 

Weighs just 9 lbs. Compact: base 
is 6" x 10". And a carrying case is 
available. 

What's more, it prints on tape. To 
give you a permanent record. And 
lists 8 columns, totals 9. That's 
59,999,999.99! 

All with electric ease and speed. 



And with Remin^um reliability. 

So pick one up today at a nearby 
Remington office or office machines 
dealer, 

(And if you have more than 
$9,999,999.99 to count, why not pick 
up tWO?) 



OFFICE MACHINES 




■ ■hat is it 

THAT 

FINDS LOST PARENTS... 
SELLS POTATOES... 
AND 

DELIVERS SERMONS? 



There's hardly a firm, facility or institution that doesn't have a spot for 
a good custom or packaged PA. system. From supermarkets to sales 
meetings.. .from bars to bowling alleys... from yachts to you-name-it 
.♦.STROMBERG-carlson sound helps you put across important messages 
and ideas faster, more forcefully, and to more people, p Yet the cost of 
this flexible communication tool is minimal. And installation is merely a 
matter of calling your stromberg-carlsom^ Communication Products 
Distributor. He'll survey your sound situation free. From the complete 
line of strom q erg-carlson Communication Products, he'll select 
just the right mikes, turntables, amplifier and speakers. . .and install 
them. And that includes complete, packaged portable sound systems. 
□ It's actually that simple. Sound without fury Q strombergcarlson 
Systems are only part of the most complete family of communication 
products for business, industry and institutions. If you have any doubts 
about the efficiency of your internal communications, your stromberg- 
carlson Communication Products Distributor is the man to call . He cares. 

DIALMASTER 4 OIAL-X* PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS □ SIGNET 
PACKAGED SOUND SYSTEMS SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS FOR EDUCA 
TION AND SAFETY CUSTOM ENGINEERED SOUND SYSTEMS FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY KEY-MUNICATOR* LOUDSPEAKING INTERCOM FOR OFFICE AND PLANT 





GENERAL DYNAMICS | ELECTRONICS 

ROCHESTER 



PLANT LOCATIONS 

along Union Pacific are assured 
prompt efficient service... 



| SEATTLE 
I TACOMA 



FSPOKANE 



BOISE 



I BUTTE 



PORTLAND 



POCATELL01 
0GDEN J 



RENO 



LAS VEGAS J 



LOS ANGELES 



You may gain 
shipping advantages by 
placing your plant rail-wise* 
Shipments on Union Pacific 
move the automated rail way 
* ♦ . smoothly, dependably. 




UNION 
PACIFIC 

OMAHA 2r NEBRASKA 



ajLrtflmabed 
rail way 




CHICAGO 



\ SALT LAKE 
CfTY 



CHEYENNE 



OMAHA 



ST. LOUIS 



KANSAS CITY 



UNION PACIFIC TRACT IN ROCK WOOD, AT PORTLAND, OREGON 




LOCATE IN THE WEST , where 9 out of 10 
industrial markets are outpacing the national growth 

These are the growingest states, Union Pacific has sites for industry 
throughout this region. In areas such as Los Angeles, Portland, Salt Lake 
City, Denver and Omaha, large tracts have been developed, readied by the 
Railroad for industry. 

The tract shown above, for example, is in Rockwood, part of the Portland, 
Oregon, area. Here are many opportunities for growing industry. Easy 
access and excellent transportation, with fully developed land, combined 
with ideal climate, provide advantages. 

With our many years industrial experience in these western states, we may 
be helpful to you. Your inquiry will be handled confidentially. 



PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



Test your HQ 
(homework quotient) 

How would you answer the following 
questions? 

1. Are you regularly taking a lot of office work 
home with you to do at night and on week ends? 

yes □ no □ 

2. Do you follow a fixed schedule— so many 
hours a night, so many nights a week— instead 
of varying your work as the demands of your job 
fluctuate? 

yes Q no □ 

3. Are you neglecting your family and other 
important interests to devote more and more 
time to your job? 

yes Q no □ 

4. Are you getting satisfaction only from the 
work at hand, rather than from the broader aim 
of achieving company goals? 

yes Q no □ 

I* you have any "yes" answers, you 

might spend an evening reassessing the need 
for homework. 

That's the advice of Dr. Alan A. McLean, 
psychiatric consultant for IBM. 

ft your answers are "no"— and you still take 
w ork home to give more time to a particular 
project or meet a pressing deadline— don't 
worry about it. 

iA Too much has been written that arouses 
feelings of guilt over being closely identified 
with your job," Dr. McLean says. 

An executive or professional man should have 



a strong interest in his work and gam satisfac- 
tion from it, he points out. 

But maintain flexibility in doing homework. 

Teaching thrift 
can save for you 

You can teach thrift to your son or daugh- 
ter this summer. 

It could mean money in your own pocket. 

An estimated 2.5 million school-age young- 
sters will be seeking summer work, starting this 
month. 

Many of them will get good pay. 
But keep ihis in mind: 

A well-paying summer job for your youngster 
might cost you a $600 exemption on your fed- 
eral income tax. So mtght a student loan. 

You must provide more than half of his 
total support for the year in order to claim him 
as a dependent. 

H he earns or borrows more than half of his 
own support, you've lost him as an exemption. 
Here's the path to possible savings for you: 
Money which your youngster earns and then 
saves or invests— instead of spending it on him- 
self—doesn't count in figuring support. 

Your donations 
are going up 

You'll give $160 to charity in 1970 for 

every $100 you gave last year. 

Individual donors, the major source of phil- 
anthropy in the United States, gave an estimat- 
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ed $7 billion to religious, educational, health, 
and social welfare organizations in 1961. 

They are expected to give about $11,3 billion 
In 1970. according to the American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel. 

Private support of charitable institutions dou- 
bled between 1950 and 1960. 

This rise outpaced personal income, which 
went up 78 per cent in the same period, and 
total national production, which increased 77 
per cent. 

If you're a typical donor, your gifts are 
split up as follows: 

Fifty-one per cent to religious groups. 16 per 
cent for education, 15 per cent for welfare, 12 
per cent for health, six per cent for other causes. 

How did individual donors compare last year 
with other major philanthropic resources? 

Their $7 billion in gifts far surpassed the 
$625 million from foundations. $460 million 
from business corporations, and $615 million 
£ rom charitable bequests. 

Double check your investments 

Sift your portfolio now for stocks that will 
do well in the next bull market, 

Ragnar D. Naess, senior partner of Naess & 
Thomas, New York investment counseling firm, 
makes this recommendation. 

He points out that stocks with good future 
potential aren't necessarily those that have per- 
formed well in the past. 

Weed out the dead ducks in your portfolio 
and take your losses, he suggests. 

If you have cash to invest, Mr. Naess believes 
that this might be a good time to look for top 
quality stocks which have dropped in price. 



Despite their recent high prices, he says that 
municipal bonds are still a good investment for 
a portion of your funds if you're in the 50 per 
cent tax bracket or higher. 



Here are tips 

on buying diamonds 




u can make diamonds one of your wife's 
best friends if you buy them carefully. 

They represent a sizable investment, and will 
last longer than almost anything else you can 
give her. 

What are the keys to selecting diamond 
jewelry? 

Good design and good, craftsmanship are of 
prime importance in giving long-term pleasure 
and value, Darwin R, Neumeister, president of 
the American Gem Society, advises. 

Diamonds are judged on the basis of four 
criteria: 

Weight— in carats. 

Cut— the quality of workmanship in arranging 
its facets affects a diamond's brilliance. 

Color— more than 200 shades of white have 
been identified in diamonds. The whiter whites 
are more rare and more expensive. 

Clarity— the absence of carbon spots, bub* 
bles f or other noticeable flaws. 

Color and cut, which determine a diamond's 
brilliance and beauty, are a more important 
consideration than clarity, provided the flaws 
are invisible to the naked eye, Mr. Neumeister 
believes. 

Current prices, depending on individual qual- 
ity, range from $450 to $1,500 for one carat. 
Three carats cost between $2,400 and $8,200. 
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Can 

automation 
make your 
typists more 
useful? 



Indeed it can. The creation of basic busi- 
ness documents on automated equipment 
will greatly increase the productivity of 
every member of your office staff : typists, 
inventory control clerks, billing and in- 
voicing staffs, etc. 

And the machines to do this work can be 
operated by any competent office girl, 
Wiffi only a few hours' instruction. 

No longer do large staffs write down, 
udd U P> figure out, and do over-until ifs 
nght. Instead, your stall", working with 
baste automation equipment, captures alt 
business data in punched tape or tab 
cards. These, when fed into other ma- 
chines (or back into the Same machine 
that created them), type letters, compute 
invoices, write sales and purchase orders, 
figure payrolls, keep inventory records, 
imd prepare a variety of other important 
business documents. All with great speed; 
: 'll error-free. 

Th® users of basic automation equipment 
report a host of immediate benefits: 
A constant number of office workers can 
handle a growing volume of work. Work 
lhm oncc took days 10 get out now takes 
only hours-withoui the strain often pres- 
ent under non-automated procedures. 
'be quality of paperwork soars, because 
"hat the machines do automatically, the 
operator can't do wrong! 

Automated data handling means fewer 
Procedures- for old workers to remem- 
ber, tor new workers to forget, and for 
management to control and supervise, 
^nce these machines are simple to un- 
derstand and easy to operate, there is no 
problem of breaking in personnel. 

Wc ve savc d the best news till last: basic 
automatics is low-cost. In terms of one 
worker's annua] wage, it is downright 
mcx pensive. 

POST the full story on basic automation 
Ca your Friden systems man. He 
WW be glaj to discuss automation with 
you and your management staff. 
Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
t alifornia. 




Does this keyboard look familiar? 



It's the business end ot a business 
machine basic to office automation— 
the Friden Flexowriter. k With less 
than a day's instruction. yourmxl can 
use this machine to translate "human 
language into language other ma- 
chines can understand. 

For the Flexowriter not onl> types, 
but records what it has typed on 
punched paper tape that can control 
,i varici\ of othei machines. Or n can 
control it wit. 

This tape talks directly to computers, 
or it reproduces an office document 
.it I no words-a-minute \sith auto- 
matic accuracy Hanks use Flexo- 
wr iters to re-create often -repeated 
operations. Manufacturers use ihem 
to instruct industrial machine tools 

Flexowriters are used to automate 
b if I irj e , sales at t a h w . in ven tory con- 
trol, purchase orders... all the paper- 
work which keeps business 1 moving. 



For many companies- the Flexowriter 
achieves all the benefits of automa- 
tion needed to remain competitive in 
this rapidly-automating age. 

h provides a thoughtful first step 
into more complex automation, illu- 
minates the areas in which more 
automation can be fruitful. 

Jo see how easily you can step into 
the benefit of automation, call vour 
local Friden Systems man. Or write: 
Friden. Inc.. San Leandro. C alifornia. 

I HiS IS PRACTIMATION: practi- 
cal automation by Friden — for hast 
nc ss and industry. 



Friden 



Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the f and World 



U.S. Employment Service 
moves in on colleges 



Educators fear trend will lead to federal control of graduates 



m 



If a new Washington plan suc- 
ceeds, you might have to get that 
promising young college graduate 
you need by asking the government 
for him. 

AIJ it will take is a phone caJI 
to the nearest United States Em- 
ployment Service office. 

Whether this will be good or bad 
for you or the graduate or the na- 
tion is debatable. The Labor De- 
partment believes that such a sys- 
tem to channel professional man- 
power into the most suitable jobs 
is in the public interest. It has 
suggested that state i sks offices: 

L Register graduating classes at 
colleges. 

2. Make available to college place* 
rrant offices information concerning 
job opportunities without identify- 
ing employers. 

3. Station a staff member at the 
college for a time before gradua- 
tion to give students labor market 
information and to arrange for re- 
cruitment, 

4. Assign a staff member on a year- 
round basis to the college when 
placement activity is sufficient to 
warrant it, 

~> Handle placement activity for the 
college in the local employment of- 
fice. 

The uses finances and oversees 
1,860 state-administered offices. 
About 15.000 members of its staff 
are exclusively involved in job 
placement. Full or part-time opera- 
tions already are maintained on at 
least 10 campuses. 

Many educators and employers 
consider the expansion of college 
graduate placement not only a 
threat to institutionally supported 
placement offices, but also as hav- 
ing long-range implications of fed- 



eral control of employment of 
professional and nonprofessional 
personnel. 

Establishes takeover precedent 

Among the primary objections 

arc: 

► l^oss of local control. 

The California Educational 
Placement Association says: 

"By the national control of man- 
power allocation, placement poli- 
cies would be determined by Wash- 
ington rather than by the local 
situation. Placement policies should 
represent the point of view of a 
particular college or university ad- 
ministration. This would be most 
difficult to do if placement activi- 
ties were confined to state and fed- 
eral departments of employment/* 

► Operation of placement services 
by a state agency would establish 
a precedent for taking over other 
facilities. 

► An outside agency would be in 
a position to influence the curricu- 
lum of the institution by coun- 
seling students as to what courses 
to take or ignore. 

► An outside agency could not be 
accorded free use of student files 
beyond academic records since the 
institution would have no control 
over off-campus appointed officials. 

► College appointed placement offi- 
cials are professionally trained to 
serve the educational and personal 
needs of students. Nonaeadem it- 
personnel selected, appointed and 
directed by an outside agency are 
oriented to immediate or near fu- 
ture placement. 

Labor Department officials con- 
tend that the total manpower needs 
of the nation and effective utiliza- 
tion of professional manpower out- 



strip the individual college place- 
ment office. Every college senior 
registering for employment, they 
say, should be made available not 
only to the placement office but 
also to the state employment 
service. 

The Department describes uses 
as "probably the largest institution 
of its kind in the free world/' Al- 
though in its early years the agen- 
cy primarily was concerned with 
wpa, pwa, ccc and similar em- 
ployment, it became the manpower 
arm of the government in World 
War II, channeling workers to de- 
fense activities and assisting in 
their training. 

Throughout its history its vol- 
ume of professional placements h;is 
Ik vn relatively small. It was not 
until last year that the uses got 
additional funds to strengthen this 
function. Boosts totaling $41 mil- 
lion in the past two years have 
raised the over-all placement budg 
et to $130 million. 

Department officials emphasize, 
however, that professional place 
ment activities are not a new de- 
parture. They point out that teach- 
er placement service has been car- 
ried on under federal and state 
auspices for about two decades and 
now operates in 16 states and that 
conventional placement services 
are provided for 50 societies. 

The uses is separating profes- 
sional placement services from un- 
employment compensation func- 
tions in 45 metropolitan areas. 
These new offices, according to the 
Labor Department, will have ad- 
ditional funds to hire Ihe most 
competent people; staffs will be 
sharply expanded. In some cases 
where the professional placement 
program has had little previous 
* continued on fxigc 58* 
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19 
direct 
interchanges 
with 

45 
lines 



another reason for shipping Rock Island 

Direct interchanges mean faster movements, and on the Rock Island 
19 direct interchanges with 45 railroads can advance your freight up to 
500 miles. These interchanges speed the transfer of goods to and from- 
major connecting lines that cover the nation, saving the time and cost 
of local transfers. Cars are grouped at classification yards for fast 
delivery in blocks to connecting lines, saving car locating and switching 
time. Less handling of freight shipments greatly reduces damage risk. 
Direct interchange points are Alexandria, La.; Amarillo, Tex.; Chicago 
& South Chicago; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; 
Pullman, Colo.; Eunice, La.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Great Southwest, Tex.; 
Houston, Tex.; Kansas City, Mo,; Memphis, Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Peoria, 111.; and Tucumcari, N. M. 

This comprehensive network of interchange points is but one of the 
many reasons why the Rock Island is known as the railroad of planned 
progress. In addition, you get the benefits of push-button ;yards; split- 
second communications; better, faster piggyback service with ramps 
that blanket the system; experienced, conscientious personnel, and 
modern, trouble-free equipment. It all adds up to fast, efficient shipping. 

Your Rock Island representative can provide a list of the 45 connecting 
railroads at direct interchange points. Call him and ask for a copy of 
the new Rock Island System Map. 

^gjg|W ROCK ISLAND LINES 
JKfEfffHL The railroad of planned progress 
(HsnKW ■ ■ geared to the nation's future 1 ' 

Chicago 5 ' Mi 
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WORLD'S TOUGHEST MERCURY LAMP GETS 



New one-piece unbreakable steel frame makes Sylvania 
Rough Service Mercury Lamp the toughest, longest-tast- 
ing, most vibration- proof mercury lamp ever built. Meet 
the new and undisputed champion! 

Look at thai build! Until now mercury lamp frames were 
made of many metal pieces welded together They burned 
with the ever-present danger of a weld breaking. Many 
premature failures are due to this one cause. 

But now Sylvania brings you a frame that is one solid struc- 
tured piece of nickel plated sjigj^ojjnejH^ 



as a steel girder. Cannot bend. Cannot break. You get the 
full 12.000 hours of useful life you pay for. And where an 
arc tube was once suspended inside with many welded pieces, 
this ingenious new frame actually damps it in place. Firmly 
on all four sides. Exactly in position to give the most light 
from reflectors. Not even a missile blast can jar this arc tube 
loose or knock out the light from this lamp. 
The heat shield, too, is part of this one-piece frame. And 
ihe double leaf spring supports are even reinforced to make 
doubly sure the frame stays exactly in place. With all this, 





A NEW UNBREAKABLE BACKBONE! 



gcdized hard glass shell. Plus Sylvania's convenient lifetime 
recording base. Plus Sylvan ia s exclusive Certified Perform- 
ance Policy.* Sylvania Rough Service Mercury Lamps are 
already available in the 400-watl size. More on the way. 
And all at regular prices! 



•CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE POLICY GUARANTEES: "Sylvania Mer- 
cury Lamp* may be returned lo I he supplier for full exchange if they 
f;iil in less than tOOO burning hours, and thereafter (up to 5000 hours) 
for pro-rata exchange, in accordance with a pro-rata exchange value 
table set forth clearly in the policy form." 



See your Sylvania representative-or write us 
right away! Lighting Division, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., Dept. 109, 60 Boston 
Street, Salem, Mass. In Canada: Sylvania 
Electric (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 



SYLVANIA 
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how to 

outflank your 
competition 
in new 
construction 



Today's new Construction marker 
promises big opportunities — 
with rugged competition. 

Dodge— the nation's leading author- 
ity in this field— can help you exploit 
the opportunities, outmaneuver 
your competitors. Learn how Dodge 
Reports pinpoint your ripest pros- 
pects faster . . . hetp you cut costs, 
build voliune and profits. Learn too, 
how Dodge Construction Statistics 
pinpoint your areas of greatest 
potential . . . help ^-^^ 
you "out-manage" ' 
your competition. S(Fr lcm» 
Send for this free 
brochure today. 




DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS^ 

F. W. Dodge Corporation 

1 19 W.40th St., New York I ft, H Y. 

Please let me have your booklet: 
"Ho* to Improve Sales Effec- ■ • 
tWeness In the New Construction 
Market" outlining how I can sell or bid for 
bifgef profits with Dodge marketing services 
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COLLEGES 

continued 



emphasis the staff will almost dou- 
ble- The new offices will become 
the backbone of the Professional 
Office Network. 

Centra! employment agency 

The potentialities of this net- 
work especially worry many edu- 
cators and employers. Any of the 
network's 120 offices can communi- 
cate directly with any of the 1,860 
offices of the employment services 
concerning a job or an applicant. 
Last year the network filled about 
192,000 of the 14.6 million jobs 
filled by the services. 

Department officials envision a 
possible elaboration of this network 
in the form of a central agency, 
possibly in Washington, D.C., 
where electronic data computers 
could match job openings and ap- 
plicants. 

A test project is under way in 
California to determine the ap- 
plication of electronic data proc- 
essing to placement work. The De- 
partment plans to apply experience 
from this test to the network with 
the aim of speeding up and mak- 
ing more effective interarea clear- 
ance of professional job openings 
and resumes of applicants. 

Veteran personnel officials em- 
phasize that, while automatic data 
processing has many capabilities, 
it's extremely difficult to lump an 
individual into a numbered code. 
Such a number being matched at 
a central point to a numbered job 
opening, they say, won't show 
many of the individualistic factors 
involved. For example, it won't 
show if the applicant is a chronic 
malcontent. 

Many educators and employers 
see matching of jobs and applicants 
at a central point by machines as 
a big step toward controlled man- 
power. 

Employers prefer college setups 

Whether uses is able to move 
into closer relationship with the 
campus depends enormously on the 
attitude of employers. 

Surveys of employers indicate 
that no government assistance is 
needed or sought. Consensus of the 
employers of the Southern College 
Placement Association is that "the 
most effective job of placement is 
being done through the free enter- 
prise system. Every effort should be 
made to create an interest and 
awareness that colleges retain con- 
trol of their own activity*" 



The employers committee of the 
Midwest College Placement As- 
sociation declares that the place- 
ment officer system has proven 
practical and workable and is serv- 
ing the best interests of the stu- 
dents, the colleges, and the em- 
ployers. 

"Any supplanting of this system 
with services provided by agencies 
outside the colleges and universi- 
ties which are not solely responsi- 
ble to college administrations 
would reduce the total effective- 
ness of this vital function/' 

Proponents of meeting the de- 
mand for professionals primarily 
via college placement offices and 
private agencies cite the experience 
of Canadian universities which 
have had a variety of degrees of 
government employment service on 
campus. 



Unprecedented power 
over your business is 
sought for the Federal 
Trade Commission. See 
"New injunctions would 
cancel basic rights/' 
starting on page 37 



In one case the Canadian Na- 
tional Employment Service took 
over summer employment place* 
ments. Students soon complained 
about lack of opportunities and 
were unhappy about being com- 
pelled to complete detailed gov- 
ernment forms. 

The next year the university set 
up its own facility. Its activity has 
steadily increased and placements 
in all parts of the continent have 
jumped. Shortly it was among 
leading Canadian institutions in 
percentage of summer employment, 

A report about the government 
operation states that there were 
many complaints from industry. 
Among them: no opportunity far 
close- contact with the academic 
staff; lack of academic information 
about the applicant; directed inter- 
views with applicants pre-screened 
according to government, not em- 
ployer, wishes; in general, a lack 
of that extra something that per- 
sonalizes the institution and cre- 
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How to change horses in midstream 

(and still keep parts and service costs in stride) 



Old adages don't always make modern business sense* 
Take the one about changing horses. 
To stay competitive, you often must "change horses." 
Either purchase more powerful rigs or re-engine your 
present equipment. 

With some Diesels, moving up to another model is like 
moving to another make. You have to invest in a new set 
of parts— take loss in j > > i t s mil hand— perhaps retrain 
mechanics. 

N< a so wiih ( iM I )iesels. 
When you need more power you simply 



6M DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 

One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 



change to an engine with more cylinders. (Since every 
cylinder is of identical bore and stroke in each GM Diesel 
Scries, it's like adding more horses to the original team.) 

So no one needs retraining. And parts on hand protect 
the new engine as well. 

Specify GM Diesel. Call a halt to the high cost of 
"changing horses." 

For more information, write: Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division, General Motors, Detroit 28, 
Michigan. (In Canada: General Motors 
Diesel Limited, London, Ontario.) 





F. H Abtwtt, Dept. 212 
120 Kearny Street, Sen Francisco, California 
Member First Charier Financial Corporation 
Resources Over One Billion Dollars 



MEMBER FEDERAL HOME LOAM BANK 



FREE BOOK 

For Executives Considering 
New Plants and Plant Sites 




1 BUILDING COSTS 
IN TENNESSEE 



This new 52 -page book gives building 
costs and specifications, land costs, 
and photos of Tennessee plants in all 
price ranges. Includes air-conditioned 
plants low as $5.50 a sq. ft. Also out- 
lines local financing plans* industrial 
advantages, plant location services* etc* 
Requests held confidential* Write: 

t — TENNESSEE COMMERCE DIVISION—- 

C 340 Cordefl Hull flldg , Nashville, Term 
Please send tree Building Costs book 

NAME 

F IRM 



ADDRESS 
CITY 



STATE 



COLLEGES 

continued 



ates friends beyond the need of the 
moment. 

Few employers use the nes ex- 
cept for the most casual labor re- 
quirement. One area reports: "It is 
evident that the graduate and ex- 
ecutive rarely use the government 
facilities for registration. This is 
due to the lack of confidt ni ml 
treatment in an office where records 
are massed and handled by many 
individuals of varying capacities." 

Government has limited role 

Before World War II only a few 
colleges established placement of- 
fices in the sense they are known 
today and comparatively few em* 
ployers had well defined programs 
for college recruiting. In the late 
1940's many individuals, college of- 
ficials and employers recognized 
the need for associations which 
could provide an exchange of in- 
formation. To meet this need the 
College Placement Council was 
created in 1957. 

A nonprofit coordinating agency, 
it represents eight regional place- 
ment associations in the U. S. and 
Canada, and assists some 1 ,000 
placement offices and 2,000 em- 
ployers. With the cooperation of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States* it has developed a 
set of ethical concepts for place- 
ment directors* employers and stu- 
dents* Two years ago it introduced 
a salary survey which is used to 
minimize the inflationary effects of 
recruiting competition- 
Robert F Herrick* Council ex- 
ecutive director, says "the govern- 
ment seeks to move into an area 
already serviced and where people 
are doing a good job. It seeks to 
duplicate a service that has be- 
come increasingly professional. The 
college placement field is only 
about 15 years old. If the govern- 
ment stays out* placement offices 
will do as fine a job as admissions 
offices do now." 

Labor Department officials claim 
many students receive little em- 
ployment counseling until some six 
months before graduation. 

Today, according to Everett A. 
Teal, director of Lehigh Univer- 
sity's placement service, and a for- 
mer president of the Council, "most 
colleges and universities have a 
counseling service. There is enough 
good counseling going along with 
placement so that uses would not 
improve the situation. 

"Good counseling looks at a per- 



son as a whole. To bring in an out- 
side agency, an employment agen- 
cy not associated with the college 
or university, would do far more 
harm than good." 

Many placemenl officials agree 
that considerably more progress 
should be made in counseling* but 
they emphasize that institutions 
are expanding the amount of coun- 
seling activity to Include the fresh* 
man year. 

They point out that a state em- 
ployment service cannot be in the 
same position to advise a student 
whether or not to go on to graduate 
school. 

One of the major criticisms by 
opponents of more government 
placements of students is that the 
personal touch is missing. They say 
the relationship of a placement of- 
ficer who knows through faculty 
connections the abilities and capa- 
bilities of a student cannot be at 
tained by outsiders. 

How can the student, the em- 
ployer, the institution, the nation 
be best served by graduate place- 
ment? 

Mr. Teal sums up the views of 
many educators and employers: 

"State employment services are 
trying to move in on the demand 
for technical people. Yet, in the 
technical field, and in accounting, 
1 know of no reputable school that 
is hurting in placements. 

"In the nontechnical field. I 
don't think the state agencies can 
do as good a job as is presently 
being done. 

"The government does have a 
role* It traditionally has handled 
semiprofessional and business 
school people. It's the new effort to 
move in on professionals that 
causes the trouble. 

"Placement officers should work 
with local employment offices when 
it's advantageous to the student. 
There will always be a residue of 
graduates who are not too attrac- 
tive* Some are going to have to 
take johs that don't necessarily re- 
quire collar and tie* 

"The Pennsylvania employment 
service serves this purpose. It 
seems to me its proper role with the 
campus is to devote itself to drop 
outs and unemployable gradu- 
ates*" END 



REPRINTS of "U. S* Employment 
Service Moves In on Colleges" 
may be obtained for 10 cents a 
copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
jrom Nation's Business. 1615 H 
St., Washington 6\ DC 

Please enclose remittance. 
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NEW 



TWO JOB-DESIGNED MODELS 
FROM INTERNATIONAL 




NEW ALL-PURPOSE C-130(4x4) 

Step up to this newest all-wheel-drive model in the 
famous INTERNATIONAL C-Line and you've got a 
"man-sized" truck to do your work. 

Fitted with 8V2-ft. pickup or 9-ft. stake or platform 
body, its 10,000 lb. GVW rating gives you the capacity 
to haul hefty loads-plus the power and all-wheel-drive 



to work anywhere . New features include kick-down 
design frame for easier loading ... huskier channel 
bumper . tie-rod now behind front axfe .. .variable 
ratio steering for rough going ... heavy-duty 3-speed 
synchromesh transmission . . . 4,000 lb. rated front drive 
axle. Proven INTERNATIONAL V-8 engine standard 
Bigger V-8 and economy 6 also available. 




NEW COST-SHAVING C-150 

Rated at 14,000 lbs. GVW, this new medium-duty truck 
is built to haul bulkier loads-and you don't have to 
pay any premium price for it 

Here are just a few of the new features on this dual- 
rear wheel workhorse; big power brakes heavier- 
duty channel frame , . . wider front springs and stand- 



ard auxiliary springs ... optional 2-speed rear axle for 
boosting GVW to 15.000 lbs. 

INTERNATIONAL truck-buift 6-cyl. engine standard, 
more powerful V-8 optional, Nine or 12-ft. stake or plat- 
form body. See your nearest INTERNATIONAL Truck 
Dealer or Branch for a demonstration. International 
Harvester Co., 180 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago I, Illinois, 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



WORLD'S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 




When to tell 

your secrets 

Managers' need to know must be weighed against risks of carelessness 



How confidential should you get? 

Where is the line at which keeping company in- 
formation confidential begins to damage morale and 
teamwork? 

Can you suppress information and still hold man- 
agers accountable for high performance? 

Many companies are asking these questions. 

To help determine how much privacy in informa- 
tion-handling is advisable in management, one 
should consider these main points: 

► The kind of information involved and how crucial 
it is. 

► Who wants to know. why. and on what basis. 

* The essentials and risks in dealing with company 
intelligence. 



The problem of secrecy in business and industry 
is becoming more serious. There is, first, the desire 
to have a good company image. Then there is the 
emphasis on communication which tends to step up 
the flow of many kinds of information. The increas- 
ing tempo of research and development has intensi- 
fied the problem. 

The decentralization of plants and offices spreads 
the network of information. Most important, how- 
ever, are the newer patterns of management which 
involve more middle managers and supervisors in 
decision-making. 

All these forces make the withholding of infor- 
mation more difficult. 

The matter of representing the company is also 
becoming more delicate, in view of the volume of 
projects growing out of government contracts, in- 
creasing experimentation in new product develop- 
ment, diversification, and the competition for man- 
power, talent, and ideas. 

Too much talk or careless handling of information 
can interfere with objective re-examination of a com- 
pany poiicy, damage a man's career, jeopardise a 
new development, or benefit a competitor. Too lit- 
tle information can lead to fuzziness about policy, 
slow dow T n decision-making, and hurt morale. 

There is no easy answer. An organization stands 
to lose if it tries to become a miniature i-bi to 
protect its affairs. It also stands to lose if it coun- 
tenances lax discussion of its activities and plans. 

The* best counsel probably lies in good judgment, 
propriety, and that classical maxim: everything in 
moderation. In this mix should be some awareness 
of the distinctions among different kinds of infor- 
mation, caution as to who needs to know, and an 
understanding of the essentials and some of the risks 
involved. 

What kind of information 

One should recognize the range of company in* 
formation involved in any discussion of confidents 




Too loose 
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ality and draw distinctions between the various 
types. These usually fall into four categories: 

1. Company intelligence. 

2, Personal -official. 

3. Personal. 

4, Operating data. 

Company intelligence would be concerned with 
possible acquisitions, a planned new product, con- 
tract, offers and bids, an engineering design, contem- 
plated price 1 changes. It extends also to other topics 
of major concern to top management— long-range 
planning, market breakthroughs, capitalization, di- 
versification into new or different product lines, ex- 
pansion at home or abroad. 

At times such intelligence involves stockpiling, 
forecasting, and company policy on relations with 
labor, subcon tractors and competitors. 

Take all possible steps to keep matters such as 
these confidential Premature disclosure or leakage 
can do grave harm. 

Personal-official information deals with a man's 
job and his relationships within a particular office, 
branch, or department; his handling of people, and 
other problems growing out of his official role. It may 
involve his efforts at experimentation, service on 
committees, handling of priorities, or merit rating. 

These personal-official matters are, for the most 
pari, not of company-wide concern. A boss should 
keep them within his department. If he finds it 
necessary or desirable to confer with his own boss or 
seek his counsel, he should expect him also to keep 
the situation confidential. 

Personal information is a particularly sensitive 
category. This goes beyond such data as a man's 
test scores, previous employment history, salary, 
health, Here we are concerned with confidential in- 
formation about individuals. The company can take 1 
such action as it deems best in the case of an indi- 




Too tight 




Who should know ? 



vidual who is charged with gambling, alcoholism, 
pilfering, or other indiscretions but to the fullest 
extent possible it should prevent careless handling 
of such information. 

Some charges of these types may result from jeal- 
ousy or attempted character assassination. They 
may be rumor and distortion rather than fact. 

While investigating Cases involving the character 
of an individual do all you can to keep it confi- 
dential—up to the point of action, at least 

Operating information constitutes the bloodstream 
of an organization. This category includes informa- 
tion concerning objectives, plans, policies, controls, 
financial support, standards, priorities, staffing, pro- 
grams, and key personnel changes. For the most 
part, we have to regard these as management tools. 
Without such information, managers can hardly be 
expected to measure up to their responsibilities. 

There is a zone of sensitivity, however, in this 
category. Managers are interested in things over 
and beyond formal information. They want to know 
about each other about existing management atti- 
tudes, the personal health and drive of other men, 
criticism, committee actions, interdepartmental ri- 
valries. 

They'll also try to find out about new or revised 
policies, the dominance of one major function over 
another in the company, plays for authority, and 
proposed personnel changes. 

It is within this zone that many organizations 
show tendencies to open up or to clam up unduly. 
It is generally in the middle management echelons 
where the splintering of loyalties is found to the 
formal organization, the informal cliques, to the pro- 
fession, and to one's personal aspirations. 

Who wants to know and why 

Some executives want to know about developments 
because they fee! such knowledge is essential in dis- 
charging their responsibilities. Others want informa- 
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WHEN TO TELL SECRETS 

continued 

Hon to do their office politicking. Still others seek 
information because to them being in the know is a 
sign of status. There are those who want to know 
what goes on elsewhere because it introduces an ele- 
ment of drama into otherwise unexciting activities. 

The real issue for the company is not so much the 
question of who wants to know but more effective 
discrimination as to who should receive information. 

A company should pinpoint those— 

. . . who must know 

. , . who need to know 

. . . who ought to know 

There are some who must know as soon as possible 
—to exert their influence on a situation, issue guide- 
lines, make decisions, commit funds, or perform some 
other vital duty. 

There are those who need to know, now or later, 
because the information is related to their perform- 
ance and accountability, 

A company also should be aware of the man who 
ought to know— because of the relationship of his 
work to that of others, for improved coordination, 
for filling in during the possible absence of an official, 
or at times for reasons of morale. 

It is not enough that individual managers or super- 
visors want to be posted on what goes on. A company 
has to differentiate between general and critical in- 
formation, between now or later. The test has to be. 
mainly, the authority- responsibility-accountability at- 
tached to a man's position and the utility of the in- 
formation to him. 

Keeping it confidential 

Just what is meant by keeping it confidential will 
vary. 

This generally means keeping the information 
within a closed circle, delaying disclosure, reserving 




Plug all leaks 





Suspicious atmosphere 



the authority to divulge or not to divulge, or even to 
keep certain information privileged or secret. 

It generally does not involve censorship, but it can 
involve the release of classified information where 
government contract work relates to the national se- 
curity. 

The reasons for confinement may be varied. They 
include competitive pressures, issues yet to be re- 
solved, investigations still under way, protection or 
timeliness. They may be due to specific provisions in 
a government contract. Sometimes plain distrust of 
people is the reason. In many instances a tight clamp 
is put on information because someone recently 
abused the handling of confidential knowledge. 

Sources of leaks 

Careless handling of information can be traced to 
several sources: 

The company or its officials, 

A particular division, department, or branch in the 
company. 

An individual in your office. 
Yourself, 

In trying to build an image or capitalize on an 
event, a company sometimes unwisely authorizes its 
public relations department or some official repre 
sentntivc to release information through the press or 
from a speaker's platform. In doing so it may dis 
close information prematurely. 

At industrial conferences, executive development 
seminars, or on other occasions, officials sometimes 
talk too much. 

Within a company a particular department or 
branch is likely to he the center of grapevine activity. 
Such a unit-genera I ly under poor leadership-will 
thrive on a reputation of being in the know. It will 
seek out, carry, or even manufacture information. It 
has its own probers and couriers. If is often not even 
concerned with truth and lets its reputation rest on 
batting averages. 

Salesmen, representatives, or others dealing with 
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Miss Sonia Colon of Kayser Roth Corporation, New York, rr 



orders in seconds with the Junior Ozamatic Deluxe. 



FASTEST KNOWN 

PROCESS ORDERS 



Ozalid Order-Billing gets invoices out . . . your money in . . . FASTER I 

An Ozalid System automates the order-invoice cycle. With Ozalid Data 
Processing the original order, processed through an Ozalid® machine, 
becomes an acknowledgement, shipping document, invoice, salesman's 
copy, accounting record, control copies, all color-coded, ready for instant 
d istribut ion — au tomat ically ! 

Speed up shipment of goods. Mail invoices the same day orders are ship- 
ped. Get faster turnover in your working capital. Eliminate paperwork 
bottlenecks. Ozalid is the fastest known way to process orders. That's why 
so many firms are switching to clean, simple, error-proof Ozalid Systems. 

For a free brochure explaining Ozalid Order- Invoicing, write Ozalid, 
Dept. 162, Johnson City, N,Y. 

OZALID SYSTEMS AUTOMATE BUSINESS PROCEDURES FOR PROFITl 



OZALID 

Get ill these ertris with an Ozalid system 

1. Experienced consultation a<i<J pfenning 

2. forms design assistance 

3. Operator training at installation 

4. Dependable service 

5. Complete line ol machines and accessories 

6. Finest quality, widest variety of sensitized 
materials 

OZALID 

WC REPEAT 

OZALID 

Diviuon ol G«n«t j| Aniline & Film Corporation 
In Cjn»rfj H»|hes 0*mi Co Ltd Montreal 




WHEN TO TELL SECRETS 

continued 

customers, vendors, contractors, or local community 
groups sometimes leak company secrets. 

Committee members, especially those whose views 
do not prevail, have been known to engage in loose 
talk. 

The source of leaks may be an individual in your 
office— your secretary , personal assistant, office recep- 
tionist, a clerk, or even your own aide. Clerical 
assistants working with mail t files, personnel records, 
statistical data are possible outlets of confidential 
information. So are those who have custody of the 
proceedings or minutes of staff or committee meetings 




Beware of grapevine 



Sometimes leaks of information are unintentional. 
At other times they can be deliberate, unethical 
actions 

If your clerical assistant or secretary is the source 
of leaks, cite the risks or consequences, warn her, 
discipline her if the indiscretion is repeated, and fire 
her if she persists. If the tendency has spread to 
other subordinates in the office, tighten up and stay 
on top of the situation until you're convinced it has 
improved. 

If a subordinate manager or supervisor is the 
source of indiscretion or misuse of information, you 
have no alternative but to rap his knuckles. 

Then again— you may be the source of leakage. If 
you are inclined to careless talk or carelessness with 
papers— take stock of yourself. Consider the interests 
of the company and your role as its representative, 
and exercise good judgment and self-control. In an 
effort to be friendly and build rapport with your peo- 
ple, you may tend to be too chummy, too talkative. 
Or, it could be your work habits— leaving confidential 
papers in plain view on your desk, scurrying around 



with memo or report in hand and in your haste 
leaving it in someone's office, talking too loud on the 
telephone, or engaging in indiscreet conversation in 
the elevator. 

Or, it could be your actions away from work, chit- 
chat with a seatmate in a plane or train, with a 
neighbor in the car pool, or even indiscretion in dis- 
cussing company matters with your family. 

Risks and essentials 

An organization has to be concerned with the risks 
involved and the consequences which may result from 
abuse or mishandling of information. These steps 
will help reduce the risks: 

There should be a company credo on the signifi- 
cance of communication and a code governing the 
use of information and the ethical responsibility for 
its proper handling. The company should also have 
miI*> concerning the custody and handling of in- 
formation, and hold people accountable for observing 
them. 

Surround yourself with people who are not only 
capable but also trustworthy and discreet— especially 
associates in your immediate office. It is well to select 
people on technical competency and ability to get 
along well. But. the selection process should also 
focus on trustworthiness, understanding of, and 
loyalty to, the pattern of communications prescribed 
by the company and the boss, good judgment and 
tact, and especially the ability to say no to requests 
which exceed the boundaries of accessibility. 

As individuals are promoted or transferred, they 
should be indoctrinated in the security and handling 
of information in their new job. They will be en 
trusted with new informational sources and will have 
to be guided in operational processes other than those 
which prevailed in their former jobs. 

Improved office management also is essential. The 
guidelines and rules should provide a clear under- 
standing about the handling of documents. This also 
should extend to modernization of safes, desks, cab- 
inets and files. Quality control in office management 
should reduce the number of multiple copies of 
materials run oft or distributed. 

Finally, it is essential to recognize that those in 
middle 1 management have to know what flows from 
policy in the way of priorities, programs, financial 
support, goals, and expectations. 

If management-by-results is the cue in your or- 
ganization, then middle managers and supervisors 
must be well informed. 

All of these are essential, but they do not substi- 
tute for the main ingredients -propriety, good judg- 
ment, and balance. In the last analysis the company 
has to exercise judgment as to when to restrict and 
when to release information. It has to be aware of 
the consequences if information is released and also 
the consequences if information is kept under wraps, 

—NATHANIEL STEWART 

REPRINTS of ''When to Tell Your Secrets' may be 
obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
fxiid from Nation's Business, 1615 H St.. N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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White copies on a "Thermo-Fax" Copying Machine? You can bet yourshirt on it! 



Next time someone tells you that you can't make white copies on a 
"Thermo-Fax" Brand Copying Machine, don't argue. Instead, quietly 
coax him into a bet. He's sure to lose his shirtJ Because there are 
nofewerthanfourdifferenttypesof snow-white "Thermo-Fax" Copy 
Papers now available - each designed for a specific paperwork 
job. And at prices ranging down to a low, low 1.84 cents per sheet! 
■ What's more, white copy paper is just one of 

the many exciting advances in "Ther mo-Fax" T H Q PM fl ■ k3 Y Di 
Copying Products. Another advance is the new 1IICIIIIU I D/V _ 

Thermo-Fax "Secretary" Copying Machine . 



world's finest desk-top model. This compact beauty turns out dry, 
easy-to-read copies as fast as you can feed it. ■ The "Secretary" 
is amazingly versatile, too. ft laminates, makes projection trans- 
parencies . , . even addresses labels for envelopes! ■ No matter 
what your copying problems, "Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines can 
solve them quickly, easily and economically. And we'll bet our shirts 
on that] For more information, write 3M Co.. 
Dept. DCN-62, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

ft S. With the new companion unit you can 
copying products copy from every color — every signature, too f 
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It Keep those wage 
I hour records on a 




TIME RECORDER 




Accurate time 
records ami proof of compliance 
ftffl mandatory ; if you are sub- 
ject to the Wage Hour Law, 

For years, Lathem Time Re- 
corders have been simplifying 
WTftge-ltOttr timekeeping for busi- 
ness. Many companies have 
avoided stiff fines by having lime 
cards to prove compliance. 

And, here's another fact, the 
new revisions in the wage-hour 
law may mean increases in your 
salaries and wages. If so, it will 
be more important than ever to 
eliminate tardiness with I Luthem 
Time Recorder. 

There is a Lathcm to fit your 
size business — priced to til your 
business budget, and capable of 
paying for itself in a matter of 
months. 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO 

74 Third St. NW, Atlanta 8. tkU 

Without Obligation Send cata- 
logs and prices on Lai hem Re- 
corders, together with proper 
time cards for keeping wage-hour 
records. 
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NEW INJUNCTIONS 

continued from page 37 

for questioning the practice, wheth- 
er he must prove that his actions 
are not harming anyone. 

Second, the bill provides for ju- 
dicial review, but only as to 
whether notice of the hearing was 
given and a proper hearing was 
held. The court could not inquire 
into the legality of the practices 
under attack, whether the tempo- 
rary injunction is in fact in the 
public interest, whether the hard- 
ship to the respondent outweighed 
the alleged injury to someone else, 
whether in fact there is irreparable 
injury to anyone, or anything els*' 
about the propriety of issuing the 
temporary order. 

Regulatory tag 

Opponents of the legislation, 
along with Congress, the public and 
attorneys, agree that ftc opera- 
tions should be speeded up but 
they maintain that this legislation 
will not do that. 

The proposed law assumes that 
the lag results from delaying tactics 



U.S. may face doctor 
shortage in future if 
government takes over 
more health functions, 
medical students warn. 
Results of nationwide 
survey are on page 34 



by defense counsel. In cases where 
this assumption is not true, the bill 
would leave the delay untouched. 
Many delays originate within the 
agency itself and these might he 
increased by removing pressure on 
the staff to complete the case in 
order to obtain a remedy. 

Even more dangerous— both to 
the speeding up of cases and the 
whole philosophy of judicial pro- 
cedure is the obvious possibility of 
cynical misuse of the injunction. Is- 
suance of an order to cease and 
desist would provide a powerful in 
eentive for delay by the agency it 
self. Since the temporary order 
would, in effect, provide the sought 
for remedy; and since no thorough 
judicial review would be possible 
until after completion of the case, 



there would be every incentive to 
begin cases and never complete 
them. 

Verdict without trial 

In court proceedings the party 
seeking a temporary injunction 
must demonstrate the need for re- 
lief, while the defendant must mere- 
ly meet the issues so raised. 

At present, the ftc must prove a 
violation of law before it can apply 
a remedy. This is consistent with 
the basic principle of American 
jurisprudence that a person is pre- 
sinned innocent until proven guilty. 

Both the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act and the Commission's 
own rules of practice provide that 
the person seeking relief carries the 
burden of proof. 

This bill, however, would require 
the defendant to prove his inno- 
cence- within a relatively short pe- 
riod after the issuance of the com 
plaint— to charges which may never 
have been specified in detail. 

The FTC already has* but almost 
never attempts to use, much of the 
proposed authority. 

A 1938 amendment to the ftc 
Act authorized the Commission to 
apply to the district courts for tem- 
porary injunctive relief against 
false and misleading advertising of 
foods, drugs and cosmetics pending 
completion of Commission actions 
The Commission has similar au- 
thority under the Wool, Fur, Tex- 
tile, and Flammable Fabrics Acts. 
However, in more than 2tJ years, 
ftc has rarely applied for such in- 
junctions* 

Moreover, for 47 years the at- 
torney general and injured private 
parties have had I he right to seek 
temporary injunctions against vi- 
olations of the antitrust laws, in- 
cluding the Robinson-Patman Act 
which prohibits price discrimina- 
tion. While the attorney general 
has frequently used this authority 
against allegedly illegal mergers, he 
has never used it against an alleged 
violation of Robinson- Patman, De- 
spite this fact, this measure is fre- 
quently justified as a necessary 
ftc weapon against unlawful price 
discriminations under Robinson 
Patman* 

Critics of the proposal point out 
that the constitutionality of the ad- 
ministrative agency as a creature of 
Congress has been sustained in the 
past in large part because its or- 
ders were subject to full court re- 
view. Requiring that the courts en- 
force orders, the propriety of 
which they cannot review, suggests 
that this proposal may be uneon 
stitutional. END 
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Does your 
company have 

the look 



People who visit your place 
of business spread the word 
about you in a way that no 
advertising or public rela- 
tions program can duplicate. 
Whether your offices are old 
or new, expensive or plain, 



of success? 

how they are maintained reflects your company's place in the business 
marketplace. Johnson's Wax maintenance products have been used in 
America's most successful buildings for over 30 years. The reason is 
simple. There is a Johnson product to meet every maintenance need— a 
new and better product, thanks to continuing research . . . and there is 
almost no problem your Johnson repre 



Service Products ^^^^^^ Division 

sentative can't find a solution for. Possibly JOHNSON S ^ WAX 
most important of all, Johnson's mainte- 
nance products save most people money. 



Clcaiu-rs, WdKcs, Floor Finishes— Building Maintenance 
Products with the Big Difference 



FREE 28-page booklet 

This comprehensive guide to the latest techniques and products for professional building maintenance may be had without 
obligation by writing to: Building Maintenance Manual, S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Box N661, Racine, Wisconsin 




THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

WHO CAN JUDGE IT 



Political leaders may not be best qualified to 
define economic and social needs, says Dean 
Courtney C. Brown of Columbia University's 
Graduate School of Business in this interview 



I4 If we ever begin to look to 
our political n* ms being the 
sole custodians of the public in- 
terest, democracy is through 

This is the view of Dean 
{ 'ourtney i i Brown of the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate 
School of Business. 

In this exclusive Nation's 
Business interview, Dean 
Brown explains that there "is 
no delegation of authority to 
define the public interest to a 
man you elect to public office/* 

An elected official, Dean 
Brown says, can provide coun- 
sel and give leadership but he 
is not the custodian of the 
public interest. 

Dean Brown is a native of 
Sfc Louis, After graduation 
from Dartmouth College he 
spent 10 years in investment 
management work in New 
York, then took his doctorate? 
and became a teacher at Co- 
lumbia University. He served 
three and a half years with 
the U S. Department of State 
and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

His business experience in- 
cludes service as assistant to 
the chairman of the board of 
the Standard Oil Company 
i'N, J.L He also has been a 
director of the Esso Standard 
Oil Company, and is now a 
director of the American Elec- 
tric Power Company, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corporation, 
the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, Uris Buildings Cor- 
porations, and a public gover- 
nor of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Becoming dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Business in 
1954, he has served for in- 
terim periods as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the business 
affairs of the university. 

In this interview the dean 
answers questions on the 
changing environment of the 
corporation, the adequacy of 
profits, the implications of th<> 
profit motive for the future, 
attempts of government offi- 
cials to set guidelines for 
wage settlements, and other 
questions of importance to 
businessmen . 

Dean Brown, where does the 
public interest as a factor influ- 
encing business decisions start 
and where does it stop? 

It doesn't start and stop. It 
is impregnated in everything 
that is done in the front office 



of a major corporation. I would 
put it this way: 

Every institution in a free 
society, whether it is a busi- 
ness institution, a religious 
institution, a political institu- 
tion, will survive and prosper 
as long as it is performing a 
public service. When it ceases 
to perform a public service, it 
will not be long before the 
sanction is withdrawn. 

The Kennedy Administration 
has emphasized the responsible 
ities of business to the public. 
What do you think is the mean- 
ing of this? 

I have never been fond of 
the words "responsibilities to 
the public." To say that busi- 
nessmen have a separate set 
of responsibilities is confusing 
the issue. 

I believe that businessmen 
have special opportunities to 
achieve useful service for (hr 
put) lie and at the same time 
to serve the interest of the or- 
ganization with which they 
are associated. Simply by find 
ing the harmony between the 
genuine public interest and 
the long-run healthy develop- 
ment of their organizations— 
that is the aim. 

There has been an assump- 
tion for many years that the 
immediate interest of the busi- 
ness organization is identified 
with self-seeking and there 
fore cannot be easily related 
to the broader interests of th<- 
public. It follows from this 
that the only reliable inter- 
preter of the public interest 
would be government officials, 
I seriously question if this is so. 

There is no delegation of 
authority to define the public 
interest to a man you elect to 
public office. He can provide 
counsel, he can give leader- 
ship, but he is not the sales 
interpreter or custodian of the 
public interest. 

If we ever begin to look to 
our politicians as being the 
sole custodians of the public 
interest, democracy is through 

I would say that the busi- 
nessman in some respects is in 
a better position, perhaps, to 
interpret the basic needs of so- 
ciety if— and this is an tmi*>r- 
tant "if '—he is convinced that 
in the long run the profitabil- 
ity of his enterprise will be 
maximized if it operates with 
in the context of the public 
interest 



This, I believe firmly, is so. 
Is this concept growing? 

I think so. I think it is 
growing primarily because the 
modern corporation is an or- 
ganization of indefinite life* 
The management of the mod- 



There is no delegation 
of authority to define 
the public interest 
to a man you elect to 
public office. J J 



Every institution 

in a free society 

will survive and prosper 

as long as it performs 

a public service. 



If profits are 
inadequate to replenish 
our capital 

we may as well forget 
all of the bold talk 
about rates of growth. 
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PUBLIC INTEREST 

continued 

em organization is far mare in- 
terested in its healthy long-range 
development and growth than in 
immediate profits. 

The chasing of a quick dollar is 
almost unthinkable in corporate be- 
havior, if it is at the expense 3 of the 
company's long-run positron and in- 
terest Instead ot earh transaction 
being separate and unrelated to all 
the transactions that went before 
and that will follow, it is only one 
in a long sequence of transactions, 
and the maintenance of good rela- 
tionships with suppliers, with labor, 
with customer* and with the public 
at large is the corporate manager's 
most certain means of securing the 
strength and development of his or- 
ganization 

Would you describe corporation man* 
agement as being sensitive to the 
needs of society? 

The corporation is, in essence, an 
organization that is held together 
l\v voluntary associations. Winning 
the allegiance of people associated 
directly and indirectly with the cor- 
poration is a continuing and de 
manding task that requires a per- 
ceptive understanding of the inter- 
est of the public 

I am saying that the public ac- 
cepts the corporation as a voluntary 
act and not because it is compelled 
bo do so. When I say "the public'* 
I am speaking of customers. I am 
speaking of suppliers, I am speak- 
ing of ail those in the community 
whose acceptance of the corpora- 
tion is voluntarily granted. 

Do you think the environment of the 
corporation is changing? 

Yes, I do. I think it is changing 
for several reasons: One, the pro- 
prietor manager has substantially 
passed out of the picture and his 
place has been taken by salaried 
officers who are working employes 
of the corporation. 

This has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a growing sense of responsi- 
bility for the management of the 
propert v That pr< >pei I v i n< I udes 
the making of adequate profits to 
secure its financial strength hut ad- 
ditionally it includes a realization 
that corporation management is 
such a major influence in the total 
community that actions necessarily 
extend beyond the immediate sphere 
of the corporation's a flairs. 

There is a mass attitude that the mer- 
chants of past years were men with 




{ \ For some reason 
t here seems to be 
a public disposition 
to assume that profits 
are too high unless 
they are proved 
otherwise. This is 
simply unintelligent. 

greedy motives, fs this now obsolete? 

Quite definitely not. I think it is 
a mistake to think of the corpora- 
tion as anything but a self-seeking 
organization. But there is a differ- 
ence between myopic, narrow seek- 
ing of immediate interest and the 
self-seeking that is related to the 
long-range healthy development of 
the enterprise, which in my judg- 
ment can be equated with the pub- 
lic interest. 

What is the relationship between the 
need for profits and the long-range 
development of the corporation? 

The long-range development of 
the corporation and the Deed for 
profit are synonymous. The idea 
I hat profits are antisocial is sheer 
nonsense. Indeed, they art 1 the very 
generator of the abundance that wo 
enjoy in western society. If profits 
are inadequate to replenish our cap 



ital and. indeed, to build our cap- 
ital, we may as well forget all of 
the bold talk about rates of growth 
Growth is a function of capital 
formation. Capital is built out of 
profits. The profits in this sense are 
the greatest social dividend that we 
can have up to the point of being 
adequate to meet the needs of the 
communily. 

Are profits adequate today? 

It is doubtful that they are. Their 
adequacy is hard to measure. The 
attempt to relate them to the gross 
sales dollar or to the rate of return 
on investment is not entirely satis- 
factory. Profits are a functional 
thing. They have work to do. 

An adequate profit is a profit thai 
is adequate to do the job that prof- 
its have to do. That sounds like I 
am circumlocuting. 

The amount of profit that ia de- 
irable from the stand (joint of the 
public interest is the amount that 
will at I in I or retain sullicient funds 
to expand productive capacity as 
the public wants additional output 
or to reduce costs as competitive 
forces compel it. The latter is likely 
to bo the mosl important in the 
years ahead. 

Rut the amount of profit, which 
is another way of saying the amount 
of investment that would be needed, 
will a d d i t i on a 1 1 y lx* m ea su red by the 
extent to which the cost of capital 
equipment increases or decreases. 
And this is not simply a matter of 
inflation* hut also a function of the 
nature of capital equipment, which 
is becoming far more complex and 
therefore more expensive. 

If a field of activity is expand- 
ing, the return on the sales dollar 
or the return on investment may 
look very large 1 , but profits can be 
inadequate simply because of the 
need for capital accumulation at a 
faster rate. 

If a field of activity ig contracting, 
profits might look inadequate in 
teams of gross sales or return on in- 
vestment but they may he too high 
in a functional sense because of the 
lack of need of expansion or new 
investment. 

I would say from the standpoint 
of the public as a whole, that we 
have been squeezing profits perhaps 
more than is good for the nation. 
We should give consideration to 
ways of expanding profits in the ag- 
gregate. 

How do you reconcile the use of the 
term ''squeezing profits" at a time 
when profits are presumably rising 
to an all-time dollar record? 

Profits are rising at the moment. 
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current returns are encouraging. 
Hut, in the perspective of the post- 
war period, dollar profits have been 
stabilized more or less after taxes, 
whereas prices, sales and investment 
all have risen substantially. A 
large part of the investment has been 
paid for out of depreciation and bor- 
rowings; of course, some out of the 
retained earnings, too. 

Looking 10 years ahead, how will 
growth he achieved? 

I am not sure this has been 
thought through. I would hope that 
a substantial part of it would lie 
financed by expanding profits. For 
some reason we seem to be losing, 
in this country, a sense of the im- 
portant functions, social purposes of 
profits— just at a time when our 
principal competitors in Ihe world, 
especially Russia, are beginning to 
awaken to the importance of profit 
and incentive. I think if we are go- 
ing to get the kind of growth we 
want and many seem to expect, we 
are going to have to do it primarily 
through strengthening our incen- 
tives. Modifications of the tax strue 
ture and accounting procedures can 
help but that's only part of the prob- 
lem. 

Do the people, as a whole, regard the 
profit motive as something in ill 
repute? 

It would be going too far to say 
in ill repute, but for some reason 
(here seems to be a public disposi 
(ion to assume that profits are too 
high unless they are proved other- 
wise. This is simply unintelligent 

Oo you think this public attitude might 
change in the foreseeable future? 

I see nothing that would give me 
confidence that it is going to change 1 
substantially. I doubt if it will be 
changed by the political leadership. 
It simply isn't good politics. It is 
difficult for businessmen to influ- 
ence attitudes with respect to prof 
its because they cannot avoid trie 
position of special pleader when 
this is discussed. 

The academic institutions are hv 
ginning to recognize more than they 
did a decade or more ago the im- 
portant function of profits in their 
teachings, but this is a slow process. 

What can businessmen do to bring 
the public around to accepting the 
profit motive a little better? 

Well, let me say that the efforts 
that have been made up to this 
point are not particularly encour- 
aging. It is doubtful that the adding 
of materials relating to economies in 
the high school is going In achieve 
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PUBLIC INTEREST 

continued 

very much because the high school 
teachers are not particularly well 
equipped as teachers of economics, 
T applaud the speeches that busi- 
nessmen are making with respect to 
profits, but I am not at all con- 
vinced that they are particularly 
effective and I don't know just how 
we can get across to the public 
that an appropriate level of profits, 
compatible with the aspirations of 
the community for abundance, is 
just as much in the public interest 
as an adequate defense or other 
more readily accepted public poli- 
cies. 

Would you say that the nation seems 
to be rather well attuned to a psy- 
chology of periodic wage progression? 

Yes, I find on every hand that, 
whether we are talking about wage 
rates and periodic bargaining or 
whether we are talking about per- 
sonnel administration or what, there 
is a built-in factor of psychology 
that seems to lead us to believe that 
just the fact of existence should cre- 
ate additional income increments, 
whether more is being contributed 
by the recipients or not. 

Is this in the public interest? 

I don't think it has particularly 
hurt the public interest in the past 
decade and a half but it could be 
disastrous. I think, in the coming 
decade unless we can find some way 
of changing this psychological fixa- 
tion. Th<_ reason for that is this: 
The world is becoming increasingly 
competitive. When the last war 
ended, we in this country had a 
highly geared production machine. 
We had relatively high costs to be 
sure, but we were the only nation 
that could produce a significant ex- 
portable surplus. The rest of the 
world was flat on its production 
back, literally. 

In the postwar years, through 
their owtt initiative and with our 
help, Western Europe, Japan, other 
parts of the world have rebuilt their 
productive capacity. They are now 
just beginning to produce sizable 
exportable surpluses, their unit 
costs of production are in many 
cases below ours and could fall be- 
low ours increasingly -despite the 
fact that their wages are also begin- 
ning to rise rapidly— because they 
have the latest and most efficient 
technology as a result of the recent 
installation of this equipment 

As these surpluses begin to get 
into the world market, we are going 



to find it difficult to maintain com- 
petitive strength, in my judgment 
Now, how does this enter into pub- 
lic policy 0 1 should say that it 
means that, if we are going to com- 
pete without protection, we are go- 
ing to have to find ways to reduce 
costs. Much of our new capital in- 
vestment must be of a cost- reducing 
nature, just as much as it might be 
of a nature to increase total pro- 
duction. 

The formula of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers may 
not be sufficient. This calls for wage 
increases proportionate to increases 
in the rate of productivity change. 

I would like to have us pass on 
some of the increased productivity 
in lower prices to consumers. Every- 
one would benefit, including labor, 
because the existing wage rates 
would buy more. I would think that 
national policy at this time could 
well point toward the distribution 
of improved productivity through 
lower prices and expanding profits. 

I think if this were the focus of 
policy, and I readily recognize its 
political distastef ulness, I believe 
we might get a pretty good balance, 
because we have this built-in psy- 
chological factor of annual increases 
in both salaries and wages. 1 think 
policy moving in the direction that 
I have just described would tend 
to tone that down but wouldn't 
stop it. 

Do you expect government policy to 
move in that direction? 

Very little. Well, let me modify 
that Very little in the next year 
or so. The world situation, if it 
emerges as I expect it will, may 
compel us to do some of these 
things. 

Do you think that the nation is very 
badly affected by featherbedding? 

I think the question answers it- 
self. You can look at the con- 
struction trades, the transportation 
business, and even the academic 
business for that matter, and you 
t an see n good deal of featherbed- 
ding, up and down the line. It isn't 
all focused on the wage earner, al- 
though there is plenty there, too. 

I saw an amusing example as I 
came out of my apartment a month 
or so ago. 

The City of New York, coming 
out of winter, found the streets 
badly potted with frost heaves and 
other blemishes. The city sent out 
repair trucks. 

There were six people on the 
truck I saw, one driving, one sitting 
beside the driver, two stretched out 
along the front fenders and two in 




I would like 

to have us pass on 
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in lower prices 

in consumers. 



the back. The men on the fenders 
would spot the potholes. The truck 
would stop and the men in back 
would throw some asphalt over the 
side into the pothole. The man sit- 
ting beside the driver would get out. 
tamp it down, and they would go on 
to the next pothole. I don't know- 
how long it took them to finish that 
one block, which bad maybe five or 
six potholes, but I walked on to the 
office and the six men had made 
little progress. 

You think we could have increased 
worker productivity without additional 
equipment? 

I think there are places where we 
can trim fat in practically every- 
thing we do, IhroUtfh management 
efficiency as well as in greater pro 
ductivity through machinery. 

You mentioned the hope that profits 
would go up in the years ahead. Will 
this be achieved through cost reduc- 
tion or by price increases? 

Perhaps a little of both, but I 
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would be surprised if price incrtv* 
of the magnitude of the past decade 
will recur. Therefore, I believe that 
most of the increased profits, if we 
are going to get them, must come 
from greater efficiencies and expand- 
ed absorption of overhead by ex- 
panded production. 

I doubt if the world situation, as 
it now appears, would permit sub- 
stantial price increases without an 
increase in protection and we are 
striving as a nation to get a de- 
crease in the amount of trade pro- 
tection that exists in the western 
world. 

We are striving to decrease trade pro- 
tection in order that we can increase 
our competitive advantage? 

I think it is in part that. But it is 
also, I think, a more enlightened 
view of trade as a cementing in flu 
ence among western nations, 

As time goes on, would you expect 
competition from Europe and Japan, 
particularly, to increase substantially? 

This is my expectation. Many 
students of world trade would not 
agree with me too readily on this. 
But I have a feeling that we are 
going to feel the pinch of world 
competition more with each year 
during this decade. 

I have great confidence in the 
business system to adapt itself to 
this kind of environment. It prob- 
ably will he painful, hut it will be 
good for us. 



Will labor in the future accept lower 
wage increases? 

Well, the strength of labor organ- 
izations has not been increasing in 
recent years, as far as my friends 
who follow these things observe. 
Whether the strength of organized 
labor will diminish, I don't know. I 
would say that there is a built-in 
inhibitor toward diminishing de- 
mands for wage increases. The labor 
leader is secure in his job only as 
long as he is getting something more 
for the rank and file. So there is this 
continuous pressure. 

In my judgment, this could bo 
self-damaging In the l;il hji movement 
if the public logins to realize the 
importance of cost reductions nnd 
efficiencies and finds the labor move- 
ment working at cross purposes. 

I couldn't say how the thing ib 
likely to work out. but I would say 
that in several instances, in rec ent 
months, there has been evidence 1 of 
greater moderation. In tit her in- 
stances, there has not been. Maybe 
the real test will not t>e with respect 
to the big national unions so much 
as it will be in respect to the local 
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Space happy kids 



41 Jf outer space is a vacuum t why aren't all the stars 
sucked into it?" 

That's the brainbuster my 12-year-old tossed at me the 
other night. Left me groping for the answer, with the feeling 
maybe my own head was as much a vacuum as outer space. 

Want to know where kids get questions like that? 
Mostly from school. From class discussions. From textbooks. 
Maybe techniques of education have changed, but our schools 
have lost none of their considerable abilities to challenge and 
develop inquisitive minds. 

In many communities local chambers of commerce are 
helping schools keep pace with our youngsters' needs. Cham- 
ber educational committees work for better school equipment, 
new textbooks, support school bond issues. Other committees 
are actively concerned with school legislation, taxes, and 
teachers' salaries. 

Which all boils down lo this. If you want to make a 
lasting and important contribution to your schools — and to the 
mental equipment of your children — you couldn't do better 
than join and support your local chamber s active efforts for 
educational progress. 

Oh yes, that space question. Seems that the vacuum of 
outer space exerts pressure on all heavenly bodies equally. 
Thafs why they're not pulled together 

Guess who supplied the answer. Not me. 

/iL Thz Jrogress 

Speaking for the heal Chamber of Commerce 
m % in your community 
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construction unions, such as the 
electricians and the plumbers and 
the bricklayers. 

There the national Administra- 
tion, even if it wishes to exert pres- 
sure for moderation, might find it 
difficult* because it would be neces- 
sary to work through local political 
organizations that may feel com- 
pletely dependent upon local labor. 

There are about 2.6 million con- 
struction workers, which is con- 
siderably more than we have in the 
steel industry, and the wages are 
roughly the same. If construction 
wage costs go up three and a half 
per cent, it would seem to me that 
that would be more significant than 
if the wages of the steel workers go 
up three and a half per cent. 

I would say that the impact of 
the construction workers' wage ne- 
gotiations would be as significant as 
that of the steel union's. But you 
have pressure all along the line. You 
have it in the railroad brotherhoods, 
you have it in the auto workers — you 
have it in the steel unions, you have 
it in the construction workers— I 
think all of them have influence. 
It's a question of whether you could 
expect the other unions to stand by 
if construction wages were moving 
ahead. 

The steel union or the auto union 
perhaps gets more publicity, because 
it's one union and one negotiation, 
whereas negotiations in the con- 
eonst ruction industry could creep 
up on us. come piecemeal, and all of 
a sudden you have a 20-hour week, 
for example, for the electricians in 
New York, a five -hour day for the 
bricklayers, and so on. That's a 
local situation, but if it comes in 
enough local situations, it has a 
great national impact. 

The government has been attempting 
to set guidelines for wage settlements 
within the confines of what is called 
the public interest. What is meant by 
this? 

I suppose it would be the formula 
of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers— the wage increase propor- 
tionate to the productive increase. 
This is. I suppose, the identification 
of the public interest simply he- 
cause it was an official government 
agency that presented it. 

But here again, I am not sure 
that this is as forceful an expres- 
sion of the public interest as the 
situation now requires. This is what 
1 mean when I say that it is not 
nlways the government, it might be 
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Thv new turn ml of music 
is vuu at the Hammond 




The curious retirement program of Mr. Stuart W. Brown 



Stu Brown, at 45, i.s a very active exec- 
utive in a medium-sized business firm. 

His progress has been steady, his 
health good, and his future is widen- 
ing out before him. 

Yct t curiously, his vigorous partici- 
pation in business is the direct result 
of a personal retirement program he 
put into effect several years ago. 

Quite simply, this is what it is: 

Ho "retires" from business an hour 
or two every business day. And 
among the things he does with his 
time is to play the Hammond Organ. 

He is not an expert musician. Nor 
will he ever be. But one of the won- 
derful things about the Hammond 
Organ is that it meets you at your tal- 
ent level, and carries you on beyond. 



Escape? In a way. But it s been more 
than that for Stu Brown and hun- 
dreds of men just like him across this 
country of ours. 

The Hammond Organ permits a 
man to make music, not just listen to 
it. It's refreshing and stimulating. It's 
constructive and creative. And it's a 
source of inner satisfaction few activ- 
ities so easily offer. 

One thing more - Mr. Brown has no 
patent on his retirement program. 
Should it interest you, why don't you 
stop by your nearest Hammond Organ 
dealer and get tbe full details? Or,clip 
the coupon at the corner of the page. 

HAMMOND ORGAN 

. i . music's most fihriotis voice 




The exclusive features 
of the new Hammond 
Luxury Spinet model, 
make It one of tbe 
richest in musical re- 
sources $1495. F O B 
factory. Price subject to 
change without notice. 



Free Booklet Offer: 

"Setrr lirii: thr rtfihi organ" by Gladys Blair, 

Just send this coupon to: Hammond Organ 
Company. 4207 W Dlversey Avenue, Chicago 39, 
We'll alto enclose a booklet describing the 
Hammond PlayTime Plan a Hammond model In 
your home for 30 days with 6 lessons, for j uat $25. 
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Two -Way Radio is the 
competitive edge you need! 




Laundry boosts sales volume 

Increased efficiency and better customer 
relations arc just tiro advantages reported 
by the Hayes-Barton Laundry and Dry 
Cleaner, Ualcigh, North Carolina, after 
installing G-E two-way mohile radios. 

Every day the company gains an edge 
on competition by providing faster pirk- 
up>. avoiding "not at home' 1 slop*, and 
quickly correcting unavoidable mixups. 
N. B. Jeffreys, vice-president and general 
manager, says: "When you are faced with 
rising co9ta. in every phase of your busi- 
ness, you have to increase your sales 
volume to get the most out of existing 
equipment. You must do this and Mill 
maintain quality, price and service. 
Mobile communication has enabled us to 
get a smoother operation and to multiply 
ourselves. ltV I he be>t lui-iite^ builder 
we know of.** 



Vending firm builds business 

Since 1952 the B&B Vending Coin* 
pany of Dallas, Texas, a Division of 
Interstate Vending of Chicago, I1L, 
has continued to expand its radio net* 
work as its business volume has grown. 
Now the largest full line vendor in the 
S.mrhwest, their men are in constant 
touch wirii headquarters. In case of 
breakdown, vending machines can be 
serviced immediately by rerouting the 
nearest vehicle. Service is faster, yet 
truck mileage has decreased. 

The company's route trucks are also 
equipped with mobile radio units. This 
pays off for B&B in relaying emergency 
orders or unexpected change^ without 
delay. Their machines never stay empty 
for long! According to B&B Sale- 
Manager Cordon Youle, " Without C-E 
two-way radio we'd need eight addi- 
tional men to >ervice our machines/' 
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Hi 



a cleric, a professor, or even a busi- 
ness spokesman who would perceive 
the public interest just as clearly if 
his view is sufficiently long term, 
because he is closer to the situation. 
Let me ask you this: Is it in the 
public interest in the present situa- 
tion for a local political machine to 
encourage a construction union to 
get a 20-hour week? 

To what extent do you think the fed- 
eral government might continue to 
intervene in labor negotiations, inter- 
preting the public interest? 

Whether this activity will hv 
crease or diminish will depend on 
the intelligence of the negotiators 
on the side of management and on 
the side of labor. If it is clear that 
each is seeking immediate self-in- 
terest, which may not be their long- 
run interest at all, they are trying 
to seek those respective self- interest 
goals at the expense of the public, 
then I think yon can expect the 
government to become increasingly 
involved and it is inevitable that 
it will. 

If, on the other hand, either man- 
agement or labor, together or sep- 
arately, thinks clearly about harmo- 
nizing its own interest with that of 
the public, I have confidence that 
the public support of an enlightened 
position will make it politically in- 
advisable for the government to 
move in to any greater extent than 
it has. 

I don't think it will move as far 
as it has, because it moved very far 
in the past few weeks. I think that 
was a sally that's unlikely to be re- 
peated; or that would be repeated 
with great reluctance. 

Will it be repeated, do you think, on 
the next occasion when a union is 
demanding what might be regarded 
as an inflationary wage increase? 

It depends on the circumstances, 
I think. If it's one of the large na- 
tional unions, you might find the 
government willing again to make 
efforts at moderation and with some 
success. But as I said a moment ago, 
the real test of the extent of the 
government's zeal for the public in- 
terest, defined as decreasing unit 
costs, may come in the local con- 
struction negotiations throughout 
the land. Will the federal govern- 
ment exercise its influence with local 
political organizations to moderate 
the construction workers in localities 
where I hey, in turn, can punish the 
local political organization? END 
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insurance adjusters, florists, appliance servicemen, heavy construction 
contractors, fuel oil dealers are among the many businessmen who 
have boosted sales, reduced overhead, improved customer relations 
through the use of G-E mobile radio. Your business can do it too! You 
can equip an office and three vehicles for as little as $210 down and 
$10 a week. 

For more information, look in the Yellow Pages under "Radio 
Communications/' or write General Electric Company, Communication 
Products Dept ., Section 5062, Mountain View Road, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Advertiser: Nationwide Insurance 
Problem; Establishing new markets 
Solution: National Yellow Pages Service advertising 





SECURANCE 

exclusive with 
ATIONWIDE 



SECURANCE saves you time, worry . . . 
nds all your insurance "homework" for good! 



• 133 plans #vn libit lo 



• LIFE HEALTH HOME AUTO-P«OfW /GROUP 
SAVINGS. SERVICE, SATISFACTION 



By 1965, this burgeoning insurance firm will be nation- 
wide in fact as well as name! Following a planned time- 
table, Nationwide is opening offices in five new states in 1962, 
And whenever it goes into a new state, Nationwide adds to 
its national Yellow Pages program. "We feel this is especially 
important to us in new areas where our name has had less 
exposure," says George L. Hunter, Director of Advertising, 
at left. 

Nationwide has used trade-mark listings since 1950, and 
currently is running these in over 2,000 directories. But now 7 , 
with the addition of a National Yellow Pages Service schedule 
of selling display ads, Nationwide is making better-than-ever 
use of the Yellow Pages! What's more— no matter how many 
directories used -one contact, one contract, one monthly bill 
cover the whole "works 1 ' — display ads and trade-mark listings. 
Why not call your NY PS representative at your Telephone 
Business Office, and put this smooth-running, sure-selling serv- 
ice to work for you! 



Display ads like this will bring in new 
business in Nationwide* sales areas. 



Sell your ready-to-buys with 




GET YOUR MONEY'S 

WORTH FROM 
GOVERNMENT 



These yardsticks can help measure need 
for federal services and their efficiency 



When you spend your money, 
you have a pretty good idea whether 
you're getting your money's worth. 

When government spends your 
money for you, it's much harder to 
measure what you receive. 

Government must handle some 
activities— national defense, for ex- 
ample. But many things can be 
done either by the government or 
private enterprise. How can we de- 
cide what the government should 
do? 

It may help to consider: 

* When government should inter- 
vene in the economy. 

► How it should intervene, 

► How to measure its efficiency. 

The value of goods and services 
produced by business is tested 
daily. If few people buy, the result 
is failure. If many buy. .success In 
addition, prices make it possible to 
compare costs and benefits. 

This system has almost no coun- 
terpart in government Taxes are 
not paid voluntarily by consumers 
of government output. Most gov- 



ernment services are not sold or 
priced. 

When government should act 

No price can be set on some serv- 
ices. 

National security is one example. 
Justice 1 is another. They are clearly 
the proper sphere for government. 
From an economic standpoint, we 
can judge only the efficiency with 
which they are provided. 

Government can also step in 
when it is not possible or practical 
for business to produce needed 
goods or services. 

Business, for example, often can- 
not survive a drawn-out time lag 
between investing money and get- 
ting it back, with profit. A major 
new highway or waterway generates 
traffic; it largely creates its own de- 
mand. But the process is prolonged. 
In the meantime, income may not 
be enough to meet current costs 
and to get back the investment. 

A third case where government 
sometimes decides to intervene is 
private monopoly. Many think mo- 
nopolies charge higher prices than 



would prevail under competitive 
conditions. This unquestionably oc- 
curs, but not as often as is sup- 
posed. 

How government should Intervene 

In the case of monopoly, for 
example, government sometimes 
establishes regulation through a 
public utility commission, or it en- 
forces competition through anti- 
trust laws or creates competition by 
operating its own facilities, or 
widens the market to include for- 
eign competitors by reducing bar- 
riers to international trade. Fin- 
ally, the government sometimes 
takes over the monopoly and oper- 
ates it. 

Before government acts in any in 
stance, it must decide: 

Will the interference yield re 
suits which are worth the costs? 
Which policies will produce the 
best results? 

How to measure efficiency 

The decision as to whether go 
ernment will undertake an activity 
or project is made politically, but 



SO 
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economics can still he used to de 
termite which of the available 
means will best accomplish the gov- 
ernment's purposes. 

In general it should use alterna- 
tives which operate with and 
through the market rather than out- 
side of it: regulation, taxes and 
subsidies— which leave supply and 
demand free to operate. 

There are two reasons: 

First, the market reflects indi- 
vidual preferences far better than 
the ballot box and pressure groups. 

Second, the price system, with all 
its imperfections, coordinates pro- 
duction much better than govern- 
ment budgets and administrative 
controls. 

Although government generally 
can't judge its operations on the 
basis of profits, it can apply cost 
and price principles used in private 
enterprise. 

Among these principles are: 

• Benefit-cost analysis. 

• Pricing. 

• Market simulation. 

These principles are being ap- 
plied to some government activities, 
but they are not used as widely as 
(hey should be. 

Benefit-cost analysis 

Benefit-cost analysis is a way to 
measure the ratio between the bene- 
fits that will result from an action 
compared with its total costs. It is 
a substitute for profitability as a 
standard of efficiency. 

Applying benefit-cost analysis to 
government operations is not easy 
because some alternatives are not 
suitable for such analysis or are not 
strictly comparable. 

When the alternatives are gov- 
ernment production of an item, a 
subsidy to private producers or a 
major stockpiling effort, it may 
be difficult to reduce them to a 
common denominator. Further- 
more, intangible benefits and costs 
influence the choice but cannot be 
measured. 

Costs of alternatives which re- 
quire no direct government spend 
ing are often overlooked. When a 
military item is produced by gov- 
ernment or obtained for stockpiling, 
the cost is included in the budget. 
When domestic capacity for pro- 
ducing the item is bolstered by a 
protective tariff, or by a price dif- 
ferential allowed domestic pro- 



ducers, the cost is not calculated 
at all. When the industry is given 
tax concessions, the cost is not en- 
tered in any government budget. 

The side effects of these alterna- 
tives are quite different. 

A policy requiring all government 
agencies to pay a higher price 
for a product in order to maintain 
domestic capacity essential for 
military security imposes costs 
which properly belong in the De- 
fense Department on other depart- 
ments. On the other hand, Defense 
Department stockpiling or direct 
production does not have these side 
effects. 

There is no reason why costs of 
most alternatives could not be esti- 
mated. Dollar figures for subsidies 
and tax concessions would be rela- 
tively easy to estimate. The costs 
of tariffs and quotas would be more 
difficult hut even the roughest esti- 
mate by informed and impartial 
sources is better than no allowance 
for cost at all. Benefit-cost analysis 
would help avoid such pitfalls as: 

li Failure to consider alternatives, 
particularly when they are under 
the jurisdiction of a different de* 
partment. or happen to be private 
rather than government alterna- 
tives. 

2. Undue exercise of imagination 
in listing indirect and intangible 
benefits. This fault is common 
among executive agencies, for it 
helps justify projects. 

3. Double-counting of benefits. For 
example, in navigable waterway im- 
provements, the total expected gain 
in traffic for the system may be 
counted as a benefit for each sepa 
rate section. 

4. Neglect of side costs and bene- 
fits. This is likely in a multipurpose 
river valley development scheme. 

5. Improper comparisons of public 
projects with alternative private 
projects. Private projects pay taxes 
which public projects do not pay; 
financing of public projects by tax- 
ation involves indirect costs. 

Additional taxes have harmful ef 
fects on work, savings, and invest- 
ment incentives or capabilities. 

Unduly low interest rates are 
often used in figuring the cost of 
public projects. The proper interest 
rate should take into account the 
private channels from which capital 
is diverted, and the interest rates 



they would have to pay for long- 
term borrowing. 

Economic choices are not the 
business of the government official 
alone. Sooner or later, his decisions 
must be judged by the voters no 
matter how indirectly. Benefit-cost 
analysis could result in a better in- 
formed public. 

The citizen feels costs mainly 
through taxes, and benefits through 
government services, federal pay- 
ments and the like. 

Efforts to improve public knowl- 
edge should be balanced. If too 
much effort is concentrated on mak- 
ing the citizen aware of his tax 
burden, or on making him appre- 
ciate benefits, his decisions will be 
biased. 

To the extent possible, his bill 
for taxes earmarked for specific 
purposes should be accompanied 
by information on the benefits he 
is receiving in return, or at least 
with an allocation of the revenues 
from this form of tax. This is feasi- 
ble with some state and local taxes. 

When benefits can be allocated 
to individuals, government could 
consider covering at least part of the 
costs by pricing rather than taxing. 

Pricing 

[Vicing of government- produced 
services has several possible advan- 
tages over providing them free of 
direct charge. 

First, it allows those who receive 
the direct benefits to bear part or 
all of the cost, thus reducing or 
eliminating the need to finance 
them through general taxation. 

Second, it helps to determine 
whether current capacity for pro- 
ducing a service is economically 
justified and, if it is, whether addi- 
tional capacity should be provided. 

Third, it is one means of meas- 
uring benefits. 

Finally, from a political stand 
point, pricing of services limits lo- 
cal pressure for federally financed 
public works. 

The pricing problem is not just 
one of government versus private 
services. It exist*? also within the 
government. Individual congress- 
men, for example, do not have to 
pay for official mail service per- 
formed for them by the Post Office. 
If they did they might find that 
they are overusing the mails. 

What price should government 
charge for those services which can 
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Oasis brings back the five-cent 
cup of coffee! Just step up to a 
handy Oasis Hot 'n Cold Thirst-Aid 
Station. Turn red handle for hot 
water for instant hot drinks. Turn 
the other for refrigerated water for 
instant cold beverages. Costs less 
than five cents a cup. Takes only 
seconds to "brew it yourself." The 
Oasis Break is the biggest break 
for coffee drinkers since the coffee 
bre<?k itself. And the biggest cost 
break yet in coffee-break time-out 
expense for the front office. 
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THIRST- Al D STATION 

A PRODUCT Or CBCO 



The Ebco Manufacturing Company 

265 North Hamilton Rd . Oept D-4, Columbus 13. Ohio 

SHOW ME with facts and figures how I can cu{ coffee 
break costs. Send Modern Business Heeds the 
Modern Coflee Break. 
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Sold or rented everywhere. 
Distributed In Canada by G H. Wood & Co.. Ltd. 
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be sold? There is no single answer. 
Such government services as educa- 
tion have as one objective some 
equalization of income distribution 
or of educational opportunity. So 
the price is lower than economically 
justified. 

Even from an economic point of 
view there is no single answer. Pric- 
ing at marginal cost, that is, at the 
additional cost of providing an ad- 
ditional amount of the service, is 
the best policy from the viewpoint 
of best use of existing fixed capac- 
ity. In the ease of a museum, or a 
waterway, or a recreational area, 
the marginal cost approximates 
zero; hence the price should also 
approximate zero. 

On the other hand, marginal cost 
pricing is no guide for additional 
investment, nor does it test the jus- 
tification of existing investment. 
Average cost pricing does this; it 
also tests the wisdom of replace- 
ment or expansion. 

The bulk of government services, 
of course, cannot be sold directly to 
consumers. But careful examination 
will surely reveal many areas where 
pricing possibilities are neglected. 
Pricing also is a useful accounting 
device for intragovernmenta! trans- 
actions. 

Market simulation 

Government buys materials, prod- 
ucts, and labor services from the 
private economy, just as any busi- 
ness firm must do. Efficiency and 
economy dictate that government 
should obtain as much value as pos- 
sible for the taxpayer's dollar- 
Yet government does not always 
try to do this. In fact it is pre- 
cluded by law and by administra- 
tive orders from buying economical 
ly. It must buy at fixed prices in 
order to redistribute income to 
farmers or to stimulate mining, or 
buy from special classes of sup- 
pliers to help small business or de- 
pressed areas, or to prevent monop- 
oly. 

The Defense Department, for in- 
stance, must keep many guidelines 
in mind in addition to economy. 
These include the Buy America 
Act, the Buy Canadian program, 
offshore buying, nondiscrimination, 
conservation of critical materials, 
development of multiple sources of 
supply, encouragement of subcon- 
tracting, provision of adequate bid- 
time, geographical dispersal of con- 
tracts, aid to depressed areas, aid 
to small business, utilization of 



available capacity, integration of 
procurement with mobilization plan- 
ning, avoidance of concentration of 
economic power. 

Even within these numerous lim- 
itations, economy is possible. 

There is much feathcrbedding in 
government. Rural Free Delivery 
routes, designed many decades ago 
for horse and buggy service, can 
now be covered in much less time 
than when the routes were planned. 
Yet consolidation of these routes 
proceeds far more slowly than if 
costs and benefits were priced. The 
civil service salary schedule does 
not have the same differentials by 
skill, ability, and experience found 
in business. Not enough of some 
kinds of labor is employed and too 
much of other kinds. Turnover rates 
for some types of jobs are waste- 
fully high, and for others wasteful!} 
low. 

Many other possibilities exist 
which could be exploited. The com- 
petitive market structure, for all its 
shortcomings, is still the best avail- 
able guide. 

Attempts at simulation of busi- 
ness operations have been made ex 
tensively in the Defense Depart- 
ment through the use of stock and 
industrial funds. These funds, by 
pricing their supplies or products, 
are intended to induce military 
users to economize in their use, and 
to seek cheaper substitutes. Ration 
ing by simulated market prices 
leads to improved allocation. The 
use of business-type budgeting, 
showing profits and losses, promotes 
economy in purchasing and effi- 
ciency in operation of the funds. 

Although such attempts to simu- 
late market forces have important 
uses, they also have obvious limita- 
tions. The sale of military clothing 
to troops who are allotted a cloth- 
ing ration is one thing; similar econ- 
omy in buying and using ammu- 
nit ion is quite another. The purpose 
of military action is to win a vic- 
tory, not to economize on ammu- 
nition. 

Furthermore, providing the me 
ehanics for economizing is not 
enough; there must be incentives to 
economize. If decision-makers do 
not profit from efficient use ol n 
sources, nor suffer from waste, they 
will not be likely to try very hard. 
The approval or disapproval of the 
boss, the chances of promotion, can 
be incentives with or without mar- 
ket simulation. 

Even under conditions which rule 
out market simulation, performance 
criteria can be devised to exercise 
a healthy restraint on bureaucratic 
elephantiasis. END 
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The Blue Ribbon Building of the Year! 



Advanced engineering design — striking beauty, 
in all-new Inland Mark II Slope-Beam Buildings 

All now from the ground up! Slope-Beam buildings have 
been completely redesigned to look even better — be even 
better. 

We threw old ideas of design out the window, to achieve 
an exciting change of face. And in the doing, we developed 
unique pre-engineered construction concepts that reduce 
material and erection costs — help you realize substantial 
savings compared with the cost of other construction. 

Colorful catalog shows how the baste Mark II structure 
adapts to your requirements for design, length, width, and 
style. Send coupon for your copy — and details of the 
Inland Finance Plan. 

METAL BUILDINGS DIVISION 



MAIL COUPON TODAY!. 

INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. F, 4123 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 1. Wiv 

□ I am planning to erect a building ft. wide X .<«*,ft. 

long to be used for „ , Send me 

full color catalog to help me plan; also details on financing. 

P Have your representative call. 



Name . 



Firm Name,. 



Address 



City ( . ) County. 



State., 
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COLD WAR 

continued from pvde 33 

we do not do better than 4.5 
per cent on the average, and this 
should be a fairly comfortable rate, 
the Soviet Union is not going to 
narrow the margin between us by 
much during the next decade. At 
these rates, the ussr in 1970 would 
be producing about 48 per cent as 
much as we are, as against 44 per 
cent today." 

U. S. weaknesses 

With such substantial advan- 
tages, how could the United States 
fail to outlast the Soviet? 

Excessive federal spending is a 
threat frequently cited. Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd, the Virginia Democrat 
who heads the Senate Finance 
Committee, warns that continued 
federal deficits will inevitably un- 
dermine our country's strength, 

"Is it possible for us to destroy 
ourselves from within?" he says. 
"Every American should ask him 
self that question. Nothing could 
serve Khrushchev better. Neither 
our form of government nor our 
system' of enterprise can survive 
insolvency. All of us know that we 
cannot continue much longer to 
spend and spend, tax and tax and 
borrow and borrow." 

Mr. Byrd's Committee is con- 
ducting a thorough scrutiny of the 
government's financial condition 
Last January, the Administration 
requested that the federal debt lim- 
it be raised from $298 billion to 
$300 billion. Congress granted this 
to assure that the government could 
pay its bills. Now the Administra- 
tion is seeking to raise the ceiling 
again— this time to a record $308 
billion. 

"Such a situation must be re- 
garded as a sign of danger/* Sen- 
ator Byrd says. ** Before we make 
any further increases I think the 
country should be told exactly 
where we stand financially." 

He points out: 

"There was a federal deficit last 
year of $3.9 billion. There will be 
another deficit this year, ending 
June 30, of $7 billion to $10 bil- 
lion. This would be a two-year 
deficit totaling $11 billion to $14 
billion. 

"The Administration is now esti- 
mating a nominal surplus in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, but 
the current rate of increase in fed- 
eral spending clearly indicates 
that another federal deficit is forth- 
coming. 

■'Under these ci rcu instances 

84 



there is a real threat of renc 
inflation. We have run deficits in 
our balance of payments with for- 
eign countries for 10 of the past 11 
years: and we have syphoned one 
third of our gold abroad." 

The balance-o f - payments deficit 
represents another factor which 
could weaken America's ability to 
outlast the Russians. Economists 
agree that we cannot indefinitely 
send more dollars abroad than 
come home. 

The deficit "rises not because 
our exports lag behind imports— 
the balance of trade has run on 
the average about $5 billion an- 
nually in favor of the U. S.— but 
because our surplus of exports over 
imports is not enough to cover our 
spending in support of the free 
world's defense and economic de- 
velopment. 

Nevertheless, increased exports 
are generally considered to be the 
long-range solution. This is one of 
the Administration's arguments for 
the Trade Expansion Act. which 
would permit the President to low- 
er barriers to imports in return for 
less restrictions on our exports. 



Your choice of college 
graduates to fill jobs 
could be restricted by 
new government plan 
explained on page 54 



"It is an opportunity/* says U, 
Alexis Johnson, deputy under sec- 
retary of state, "to show that the 
free economies of the European 
Economic Community, the United 
States, Canada and Japan can, in 
an open competitive trading sys- 
tem, maintain and increase the 
enormous lead which they now 
have* over the closed system of the 
communists. It is an opportunity 
to accept and throw back the chal- 
lenge of Premier Khrushchev when 
he said: 'We declare war upon 
you ... in the peaceful field of 
trade. We declare war; we will win 
over the U. S/ * 

Communist trade and aid 

Soviet trade and aid is put in 
perspective in a special report to 
Nation's Business by the Econ- 
omist Intelligence Unit of London. 
It says: 

The free world trader is hardly 
menaced by the Soviet's trade 
turnover with the underdeveloped 
countries. 



The discussion of a Soviet tra 
"drive" in noncomnvt f ed countries 
since World War II is no doubt 
correct, but the results achieved so 
far are meager. 

It is certainly premature to talk 
of Soviet competition, with Soviet 
exports to the underdeveloped 
areas equal to a twentieth of those 
of the U. S. f and Soviet trade ab- 
sorbing perhaps one or two per 
cent of the turnover of the under- 
developed areas as a whole 

Nor does Soviet economic aid 
compare with free world aid. The 
total promised to date is about 
$3.6 billion, but barely $1 billion— 
if that has yet been used. The 
satellites and Red China have con 
tributed another S400 million or 
so. Yet in 1960 alone the free 
world provided $8 billion to help 
developing nations. The U. S. share 
was $3.8 billion. 
The Economist Unit sums up: 

L The fact that Soviet trade and 
aid are still so insignificant implies 
great possibilities of development, 
but the threat to western exporters 
should not be exaggerated. 

2. The western exporter has more 
and better goods to offer—and he 
knows more about selling them. 

3. Some of the communist compe- 
tition will not seem fair to west- 
erners. Some prices will be tailored 
to political ends rather than gov- 
erned by economic considerations. 

4. By western standards the com* 
munist bloc itself is still largely 
underdeveloped and much of its re 
sources must be devoted to build- 
ing up its own economy. 

The United States also has op 
portunities to prove Khrushchev 
wrong by shaping domestic poll 
cies to provide more economic 
strength. 

"If the American people demand 
that their federal government pur- 
sue policies to raise the efficiency 
of the U. S. economy across the 
board," says Dean Neil R Jacoby 
of ucla's Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, "the HKiiTs 
can mark the greatest decade of 
economic progress in our history. 

"By revising rather than by en- 
larging its role in the U. S. econ- 
omy, government can enable our 
country to continue its technologi- 
cal and industrial leadership of 
the world/' 

What U. S. needs 

Some of the problems and solu- 
tions are: 

To achieve full prosperity, busi 
ness capital investment needs 
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attain a rate of at least $45 hillion 
in the fourth quarter of this year. 
That's almost 16 per cent above 
the amount indicated by current 
trends in investment planning. 

Industry faces the task of creat- 
ing jobs- with the cost estimated 
at between $20,000 and $25,000 
per position. 

It has done a remarkable job in 
the past. However, under present 
tax laws the future is uncertain in 
view of the more than 1 r > million 
workers estimated to be entering 
our labor force annually in the next 
decade. 

The persistence of the profit 
squeeze has hampered business 
growth in recent years. 

"Heavy taxation of personal and 
corporate incomes is reducing pro- 
ductive effort, diminishing savings, 
and distorting investment," says 
Dean Jacoby. 

"Thus, it is impeding the prog- 
ress of the U. S, economy. 

"At the minimum, we should 
reduce I he corporate income tax 
rate, bring down progressive per- 
sonal tax rates to more realistic 
levels, and make more adequate al- 
lowances for the depreciation of 
business assets," 

Advocates of big government, ac- 
cording to Dean Jacoby, have failed 
to demonstrate the need for the 
relative enlargement of federal 
government at the expense of the 
private sector. 

Have they considered, he asks, 
the large amount of wasteful cur- 
rent federal expenditures which 
should be directed into productive, 
growth-promoting channels' 7 

How we answer such questions 
may be the key to the outcome of 
the cold war. 
Mr. Trczise puts it this way: 
"The Soviet system, within its 
limitations, clearly is capable of 
generating large amounts of eco- 
nomic power. 

"If we were to be complacent 
enough and shortsighted enough, 
the performance of the communist 
system might bring it within much 
closer range of our own, at least in 
terms of raw power. 

"If we do tolerably well, we can 
stay fairly comfortably ahead of 
the Soviet Union. The prospects 
are, however, thai, we will have the 
opportunity to do a good deal bet- 
ter than tolerably well. 

"In that event, we and our friends 
might even run away with the 
game. 

"What happens is going to de- 
pend largely on alternatives that 
are easily open to us. The problem 
is to choose the right ones." END 
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We drop 190 tons of wet clay apiece on 
seven of our Dodge trucks every day. 
They haul clay out of a strip mine for 
processing into ceramic structural tile. 
Every time one of these Dodges is load- 
ed, ten tons are heaped on it. And that 
happens up to 19 times a day. Every mile 
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DODGE TRUCKS FOR 1962 are America s 
only Job-Rated trucks. More than 50 
e significant advancements make them 
'oac w cks work is equal to three ^ tougher, more tight-fisted than ever 
Mi , " * e checked one of them at V&P* And they're priced lower than most of 
'""es. Hot one part was worn enough to their competitors, right in line with the 

be replaced!55 Stark Ceramics. Inc, f Canton, Ohio rest. See, drive and price the '62 Dodges! 



Are you an 
opportunist? 



Executives who get ahead have these traits in common 



Would you be willing to uproot your family and 
move 3,000 miles to take a new job? 

If your answer is "yes" it's a good bet that you 
possess one of the characteristics which distinguish 
men w T ho achieve important things from those who 
do not: ability to recognize and act on opportunities. 

The part that opportunistic; behavior plays in ex 
ecutive success was identified by Dr. Thomas R. 
O'Donovan, associate professor of management at the 
University of Detroit, in a two-year study involving 
employes of major companies in the automotive, food 
and business machines industries. 

The object of Dr. O'Donovan s study was "to dis : 
cover a pattern that would tend Lo differentiate 
achievement levels in an organization." He inter- 
viewed 40 middle-management executives, 40 first 
line supervisors, and 40 nonmanagerial personnel. 
The average age of all men interviewed was 45. 

He found that men in nonmanagerial jobs tended 
to have a "don't rock the boat" attitude. They dis- 
played unwillingness to take risks or move to distant 
geographic areas for new employment. This was in 
decided contrast to middle-echelon managers. 

Another point on which the executives differed 
from the nonmanagerial (and to some extent the 
first-line supervisory \ group was the way they con- 
sidered alternative ways of doing things. Most ex- 
ecutives, Dr. O'Donovan discovered, weigh several 
possible courses before deciding what action to take* 
Nonmanagers generally prefer to stick with the es- 
tablished way of getting things done. 

From his research, Dr. O'Donovan devised a test 
for Nation's Business (see opposite page). The 
test will enable you to measure your own facility 
for recognizing and acting on opportunities. 

Little has been written on opportunism in execu- 
tive behavior. Dr. O'Donovan attributes this to an 
understandable reluctance to explore a subject which 
might appear to smack of back-stabbing. 

However, he sees no necessary conflict between 
moral conduct and opportunism. 

"One does not have to hurt someone else to bene- 
fit himself. In fact," he says, "if a person does seek 
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his own gain by hurting others he may put in danger 
the very elements that make for successful opportun- 
ist ic behavior.** 

An opportunistic person, by rest-archer O'Dono- 
van *s definition, is 'one who maximizes his position 
in any situation where he could gain or lose," Prac- 
tically all executives are in this category, he explains. 

What are some specific traits of the opportunist, 
in addition to a willingness to assume risks and seek 
alternatives? 

He is not a conformist, hut he knows when to con- 
form. 

He lets others take the first step in cultivating 
dubious opportunities. 

He always leaves himself an avenue of retreat. 

He is creative, an idea-generator. 

He adopts planning as a philosophy. 

He has the social awareness to align himself with 
influential individuals and to work effectively with 
people. 

Some of the best opportunities you'll encounter. 
Dr. O'Donovan says, arise from what appear lo he 
problems. In fact they often are just that. 

When a business is expanding or retrenching, he 
says, "policies, personnel assignments, controls and 
power centers are in flux" and the alert manager 
enjoys unique opportunities to innovate. Similarly, 
a company crisis— such as sudden consumer rejection 
of a product line offers the opportunist a chance to 
come forward with solutions 

The executive who wants to increase his abilily to 
recognize and act on opportunity should remain 
constantly alert to his surroundings. Dr. O'Donovan 
advises. 

"Since opportunities are not usually in overabun- 
dance/* Dr. O'Donovan concludes, *'they must be 
seized one by one as they appear. In this way, we 
maximize our purchasing power with existing income, 
maximize promotion within our firm, and set in mo- 
tion the kinds of circumstances that tend most to lead 
to the life we have planned. No one can sit still. We 
are either moving forward with opportunities, or 
backward as achievements arc passed up." 
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TEST YOUR ABILITY to grasp opportunities by answering each of the fol- 
lowing questions "yes M or "no. M The more questions you answer correctly, the more adept 
you are in recognizing and acting on opportunities. * For answers and comments, turn page.; 



Yes No 



IWhen a key subordinate recommends one course of action to solve a problem. 
. do you take that recommendation under advisement? 

^ If you were nominated vice chairman of a local charity drive, and your com- 
pany allowed such activities but did not actively encourage them, would you 
accept? 

~ Have you lived one or more years in at least two different states since grad- 
O. uating from high school 9 

4. Have you had any advanced training or education beyond high school? 

5. Have you managed subordinates, full-time, before reaching age 27? 

^ Have you worked for more than five organizations full-time since you began 
O* vour career 9 



Do you agree with the following statements? 



Who you know is more important to long-run business achievement than what 



7. you know 



8. 



A good man in a dead-end assignment has a better chance for significant pro- 
motion than a mediocre man in a highly dynamic assignment. 



9 The man with a tendency toward conformity is hindered more in achieving 
• promotion than the individual who constantly seeks security 

1 ^ Since many people in the lower levels of business today do noi desire increased 
lv, responsibilities, competition for promotion is much less than most people 
realize 

11 There is a greater shortage of people skilled in technical ability than in man- 
X. age rial abililv 

1 The effective supervisor tends to identify more with his subordinates than with 
J. £ m his associates or superiors 

1 *\ Nonmanagers value money more than authority, while management people tend 
1 J. to seek more authority rather than salary increases 

MA person should not do more than his job description allows because this might 
_ • anger his superiors. 

1 r A manager should not develop his sulnirdinates too well because one of them 
X O . may take over his job, 



16. Promotions should in no way depend on the individual s length of service. 

17. Managers* job duties should be completely spelled out in writing 

« q Executives should try to surround themselves with satisfied subordinates who 

lO> have no complaints. 



19. 



Luck plays a major role in promotions 
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Schools, in most states, are now 
eligible to participate in 
a new form of fire insurance 
coverage that substantially 
reduces annual premiums and 
eliminates the application 
of percentage coinsurance. 
Under this form, a sworn 
statement of values is required 
from the insured annually, 
upon which the amount of 
insurance to be carried is based . 

SP Plan Introduced 

Our SPecial Service is one 
which we have designed to 
answer requirements of the new 
form, by providing the 
statement of values, and also 
serves as a sound base, 
should you ever be required 
to prove a loss* Many school 
groups or districts are 
now utilizing this service. 

We would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss our 
.School Property Service with 
you and other members of your 
school administration. 
The coupon below, or a brief note, 
will be acted upon promptly. 
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ANSWERS TO ''OPPORTUNITY" TEST 
ON PRECEDING PAGE 

1. No. If the subordinate tends to 
offer a single alternative to all prob- 
lems, many opportunities for more 
efficient solutions may be curtailed. 
You could answer "yes" if you 
mean that you will take the recom- 
mendation under advisement while 
your subordinate is gathering ad- 
ditional choices. 

2. Yes. Many firms don't actively 
encourage such participation, but 
they definitely support it. In addi- 
tion to the advantages that the 
charitable organization would de^ 
rive from your services, advantages 
come to you, and to the public 
image of your company. 

3. Yes. Research studies indicate 
that executives tend to have a 
greater geographic mobility than 
others, who may change jobs, but 
not locations, more often. 

4. Yes. A college education or exe- 
cutive development training creates 
more opportunities. In recent years, 
the extent of education and train- 
ing has tended to vary directly with 
the occupational level of the indi- 
vidual. In the future, it is likely 
that even greater numbers of people 
occupying high positions will be 
college-educated. 

5. Yes. The opportunity of being 
a member of management creates 
further opportunities for advance- 
ment. Study findings reveal that ex- 
ecutives entered the lower manage- 
ment level, on the average, at age 
26. The average age that the lower 
managers entered was 33. 

6* No. In most cases if an indi- 
vidual has reached the end of his 
potential at a particular firm, then 
he should look for a new position 
at a different company. But exces- 
sive job-hopping restricts opportuni- 
ties. Research shows that gener- 
ally executives changed companies 
less frequently than those in lower 
occupational levels. 

7. No. In the short run. high-level 
contacts can be useful In the long 
run, there is no substitute for com- 
petence. Though it is difficult to de- 
fine competence, it is well known 
that excessive use of social manipu- 
lation restricts advancement 

8. No. Certain jobs are dead-ends, 
while others are steppingstones to 
higher positions. These strategic 
subareas must be identified by in- 
dividuals seeking promotion. They 
constitute ripe opportunities. 

9. No. Anyone who constantly 
seeks job security is handicapped 
by tunnel vision. Most individuals 



who capitalize on opportunities are, 
at the same time, conforming to 
the general requirements, both so- 
cial and technical, of their organi- 
zation. 

10, Yes. Many people fail to rec- 
ognize opportunities because they 
have an inclination for security. 
IX. No. Evidence shows that one of 
the greatest shortages today is man- 
agerial manpower willing and able 
to take on added responsibility. 

12. No. Some research studies have 
suggested that this statement is 
true. However, other observers have 
noted that the administrator should 
not identify more with either his 
subordinates or superiors. 

13. Yes. A person should not get 
the reputation of being excessively 
money-conscious. Increased salary 
usually follows increases in authori- 
ty although much of the time there 
is a lag. 

14. No. More opportunities exist 
beyond staled or implied job-de- 
scription limits than within such 
limits. However, risks must be 
taken only in proportion to ex* 
pected gain. 

15. No. Developing others is one of 
the most successful methods of self- 
development and advancement. 

16. Yes. The key word here is "de- 
pend." The importance of length of 
service in promotion tends to vary 
inversely with the level. In blue- 
collar and in many white-collar 
nonsu perv i sory posi t ions senio r i t y 
is more significant for promotion 
than in managerial levels. Execu- 
tives tend to have longer service 
within a firm than lower managers. 
However, their promotions rarely 
depend on length of service. 

17. No. Attempting to write out 
completely the job duties of each 
manager would severely restrict his 
opportunities in most cases. 

18. No. Dissatisfied subordinates 
can be a key source of opport unities 
to the perceptive superior. It is not 
a useful goal for any manager to 
achieve a situation in which subor- 
dinates never complain. However, 
excessive complaints and dissatis- 
fied subordinates can have a dam- 
aging effect 

19. No. Some opportunities are for- 
tuitous, but the majority of them 
are earned through careful career 
planning. END 

REPRINTS of "Are You An Oppor- 
tunist:'*' may he obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
fxtid from Nation's Business. 16 J 5 
//. St.. N. H Washington 6. D. C. 
Please enclose remit lance. 
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HOW BUSINESSMEN RATE 
LEADING AEROSPACE 
CONTRACTORS... 

A panel of 1,000 prominent businessmen, all readers of 
Nation's Business, was asked to appraise the progress 
and future prospects of twenty prime military' con- 
tractors in the new, fast-growing aerospace field. The 
businessmen were asked: 

1) "li yon were approached by a young man seeking em- 
ployment in this new aerospace industry, which one of 
these companies would you recommend lie consider'" 



*lf you were to make a personal investment of $5,000 in 
securities, which three of the above firms would yon 
consider?" 

More than three-fourths of the replies were from execu- 
tives in industry, including 5<i r ^' (1 engaged in manufac- 
tilling and processing. Among the companies frequently 
mentioned were AT&T, General Dynamics, General 
Electric and RCA, An especially interesting feature of 
the complete 93-page stiuh ; . . copies of which are avail- 
able on request ... is the respondents' verbatim com* 
ments on each of the 20 companies. 

HOW TO CREATE A 
CORPORATE IMAGE... 

Where and when you tell your corporate story is of the 
utmost importance, To project your company's image 
to the men who own America's business and industry, 
the right place is the magazine to which 750,000 of these 
"men in the corner office** turn for help in the conduct 
of their business— Nation's Business. And the right time 



is when their minds are on business— as when this big, 
selective group of management men is reading Nation's 
Business. 

Each month, they turn to Nation's Business* pages for 
the unique "Useful Look Ahead" it provides in the areas 
of most concern to them: events in Washington . . . the 
latest in management techniques . . , national and conv 
munity problems . . . how other businessmen solve 
problems similar to their own. In addition to having the 
final say on the purchase of products for their firms, 
thest top-level executives arc active, articulate leaders 
in their communities who exert considerable influence 
Offl the opinion— and purchases— of others. Your corpo- 
rate advertising in Nation's Business can win and hold 
their good opinion for your company, its management 
operating philosophy and its products and services. 
Sharpen your firm's image with more of the business 
and industrial community via the magazine that readies 
more management men. 

READ BY 750,000 BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY LEADERS 

Nation's Business 
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JUSTICE 

continued from page 41 

must be impervious to pressures, 
either good or bad. 
5. That, the facts having been as- 
certained, justice applies to them 
the intangible belief drawn from 
deep in men's consciousness that 
right should prevail, every man re~ 
ceiving what is his due, no more 
and no less. 

Of course, while justice is fre- 
quently achieved, it is never fully 
achieved for long periods or inevi- 
tably. It is an objective worthv of 
maximum effort and devotion. 
Justice must be guarded against 
those who— no matter how high 
their purpose or popular their cause 
—would remove its safeguards for 
convenience or presumed efficiency. 

Justice is both delightful and 
horrible. To the violator, justice 
nutans deprivation-even death. To 
the violated, justice means restora- 
tion of that which w;is taken, or 
compensation in lieu thereof. Ex- 
cept that, if the taken thing is ir- 
replaceable or uncompensable, jus- 
tice may be restricted to impositions 
upon the violator. At any rate, jus* 
tice is not mercy, nor any synonym 
thereof. Justice is frequently harsh. 



often inflexible, devoid of .sympa- 
thetic deviations. 

In this complex of concepts, be- 
ginning with primitive tribes and 
extending down to the civilized 
present, in certain classes of viola- 
tions of the rules, the group be it 
the tribe, the state, the people i has 
been substituted in the processes of 
justice for the individual violated. 
Thus, among primitives, homicide 
depleted tribal strength and so 
was an offense against the tribe. In 
modern times certain specified vio- 
lations of the rules are deemed to 
be against the peace and dignity of 
the community, and the wrong done 
the violated individual is sub 
merged. 

The identity and nature of the 
authority by which the rules which 
fix the lines of justice are pro- 
claimed have always been a crux of 
controversy. In earlier times it was 
the tribe en masse. Then came lim- 
ited groups, called elders, or a sim- 
ilar name; then kings, asserted to 
be the delegates of divine authority: 
then inheritors of name or position. 

Law fry the people 

Now, in our country and our 
time, the people themselves, the 
whole people, assert the right to 
declare the rules, acting through 
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agents selected for the purpose. 
Hut the administration of justice 
poses more and even greater prob 
lerns than does the content of sub- 
stantive justice. Some sort of proc* 
ess or procedure must be gone 
through in order to apply a general 
rule to a certain specific act, trans 
action or person. And however jus 
tice is defined, it must proceed from 
factual truth. The thesis of justice 
does not permit a man to be pun- 
ished for something he has not 
done, or require him to repay that 
which he has not taken. Through- 
out the world's history man has 
sought for a way to discern the 
truth ;is to facts, and thus far he 
has not wholly succeeded in find- 
ing one. 

Some 16 different legal systems 
are said to have existed in the world 
since history began. We shall re 
fer briefly to a few to illustrate the 
variety of the background from 
which our American heritage comes 
and how gradual but how persistent 
its development has been, 

'I establish law and justice in 
the land," wrote Hammurabi, king 
of Babylon, in about the year 2250 
B.C. And translatable cuneiforms 
support the assertion. 

The oldest records of a legal sys 
tern are those of Egypt, which go 
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How do alert businessmen take advantage of nation- 
ally famous DC freight service— long-distance t dam- 
age-free, FAST? 

In 28 cities, by calling the DC sales office or ter- 
minal. Elsewhere, by having your local motor carrier 
give your outgoing freight to DC for the cross-country 
long haul; having DC bring incoming freight to the 
handiest interline point and via local carrier to your 
loading dock. 

Operating mainline express between points like 
St. Louis-Seattle, Los Angeles-Kansas City, Albany- 
Chicago, DC welcomes the chance to serve you and 
your short-haul truckline. Especially when yourfreight 
is LTL and in a hurry! 

DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 

I Less-than-trailerload but more than routine -to you and DC! 
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back beyond 4<XH> B.(\ The king 
was sole legislator and supreme 
judge, hut he me assisted by a vast 
court of many judges. Throughout 
much of this history sessions were 
held every day in the great haii of 
justice. No complete treatise on this 
system remains, but its character- 
istics are fully shown by excerpts of 
various sorts. What would be 
deemed a high sense of justice even 
today was exhibited. 

The Egyptians had written plead- 
ings but no professional advocates. 
Their procedure included a com- 
plaint, an answer on each [xiint, 
and a reply and a second answer. 
The judges, at times 30 in num- 
ber, then discussed the matter and 
gave judgment. There were no 
speeches; the Egyptians believed 
that the bare facts produced more 
correct judgments. 

In criminal cases testimony was 
taken by magistrates who made full 
reports of the evidence and their 
findings. 

As the Egyptian nation was slow- 
ly destroyed by civil war and re- 
peated invasion, until its reduction 
to the status of a Roman province, 
so too its legal system melted into 
the Roman system. Meantime two 
other civilizations important to our 
subject came and went. 

The Hebrews dwelt spasmodically 
for some 1,300 years along the east 
em end of the Mediterranean. Their 
justice was both theistic and theo- 
cratic. The text of the law was 
given directly by <Jod to Moses, 
designated leader of the people. The 
law itself was in writing, and its 
core was that greatest of all moral 
codes, the Ten Commandments, 
The application of the law was by 
kings or judges named by God. 
Originally this was personal justice 
by the great leader of the people; 
later by the king. Then this nation 
developed a legal system and a pro- 
fessional class of administrators. 

At the head of it was a Supreme 
Assembly of Elders, called the San- 
hedrin, composed of 71 members. 
Schools of religious Jaw sprang up 
and flourished. The rabbis became 
the law's interpreters. Vast quart 
tities of materials were collected and 
are preserved in the Talmud. 

'An eye for an eye" 

The central theme of the Hebrew 
legal system was a concept of justice, 
Hod was an administrator of justice 
-stern, precise, "an eye for an eye " 
No formalized proceeding seemed to 
exist. King Solomon could threaten 
to slice a baby in two in order to 
decide its parentage. 

When Elijah tested the prophets 



of Baal and proved them false, he 
"brought them 1 several hundred of 
them / down to the brook Kishon 
and slew I hern there." Jtisliee in 
those days was indeed a stern affair. 

At about this same period the 
Greek people rose and fell in power. 
With them came a new type of 
justice. Homer described the process. 
The people assembled in the mar- 
ketplace. The parties orally pleaded 
their positions. The elders of the 
clan or town, each in turn, an- 
nounced their views of the proper 
judgment. The assembled freemen 
selected the best such pronounce- 
ment and so the case was decided. 

This was a secular process, and, 
although it changed from time to 
time, it remained essentially demo- 
cratic. At Athens, for example, a 
jury list of 6,000 or so was made up 
each year, and 201 or 501, or in 
special cases even 1,001 or 1,501, 
were drawn for a trial. In Socrates s 
trial 501 juriors voted, Under Solon 
a trial was entirely by nonprofes- 
sionals— no judge to declare the law, 
no separation between finders of 
fact and declarers of the law, no 
special prosecutor, no counsel for 
the defense in early times < although 
attorneys were later permitted ) , no 
appeal, no deliberation by the jury. 
In some cases, as in that of Socra- 
tes, the jurors took two votes, one 
as to the guilt and, if that were 
"ym" then a vote as to penalty. 

Over this same period— 400 B.C, 
to 6tX) A J3,— the Romans developed 
their system of law and justice. 
They developed an overwhelming 
sense of, and attachment for. order 
and rules and procedures. They 
built courthouses, developed a pro- 
fessional class of advocates, reduced 
the great numbers of jurors to a 
few, wrote axles of law on tablets 
and plaques. Professional jurists 
appeared, and gradually they re- 
placed lay juries entirely, becoming 
for a time unfettered autocrats. It 
was a Roman judge who could say, 
"I. having examined Him before 
you, have found no fault in this 
man," but forthwith turn Him over 
to be crucified by Roman soldiers. 

Later, under the Emperor Au- 
gustus, Roman procedure began to 
take definite form. A legal science 
slowly appeared. Written opinions 
become guides. In about 130 A.D, 
Julian, the judge, compiled his code 
of procedure, called the Perpetual 
Edict, the first known code of prac- 
tice. Professional practice pro- 
gressed. Other books of the law 
came along, such as (iaius's Insti 
tutes. Finally, in about 550 A.D.. 
the Emperor Justinian produced 
his Digest and Institutes. These were 
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JUSTICE 

continued 

compilations, culled from hundreds, 
or perhaps thousands, of books, the 
work being done by 17 distinguished 
jurists. This was the world's first 
attempt at a written compendium 
of all the law. 

Then Rome and its legal system 
succumbed to invasions from the 
Germanic north. Germanic justice 
was secular and democratic, cen- 
tered about assemblies of the people 
at designated places. As these peo- 
ple spread, they acquired elements 
of other cultures, which in turn they 
brought to Britain. 

The British made major contribu- 
tions to the cause of justice. Chief, 
perhaps, was the thesis that law is 
the supreme governor. The British 
further advanced the idea, which 
has older roots, that the facts of a 
matter should be ascertained in 
order to do justice in respect to it. 
From the earliest times, and in all 
places, factual verity has been an 
inherent element in the administra- 
tion of justice. As western civiliza- 
tion progressed, this element has 
become more clearly defined. 

Trial by torture 

Some ideas in this regard now 
seem odd to us. The veriest truth 
was thought to be a confession by 
the accused. So confessions were 
forced by tortures, thus supplying a 
base upon which to do justice. 
Notions reminiscent of that thesis 
persist in some circles even today 
and among us. Then came the idea 
that divine interposition would in- 
dicate the truth, and the accused 
was subjected to ordeals of hot 
iron, of water, or of fire, and if he 
escaped unscathed it was concluded 
that his assertions of innocence 
were truth. 

The British never adopted the 
mob method of mass juries, hut 
they emerged with a jury of 12 
picked promiscuously from the 
townspeople or the countryside. As 
yet we do not claim to have de- 
vised a better method of ascertain- 
ing the facts of a contest. 

Beginning long before the great- 
ness of the British, and continuing 
throughout this period, an idea grew 
that justice ought not only be ap- 
plied as an ultimate consequence of 
judgment, but that justice ought to 
be inherent in the process of achiev- 
ing that result. Numerous small 
features slowly made up a major 
result in the administration of jus- 
tice. When our nation was founded 
we went further along this line. 



Our forefathers feared tyranny, 
loved justice, and spared no pains 
to insure the latter. They estab- 
lished a professional judiciary as 
independent of all forms of pressure 
or beguilement as human ingenuity 
could make it. They guaranteed 
trial by jury, trial in the place 
where the offense occurred, the as- 
sistance of counsel, compulsory 
process for witnesses. They forbade 
compulsory testimony against one- 
self, unreasonable searches and 
seizures, excessive bail, and cruel 
and unusual punishment. They re- 
quired formal written accusations. 
They established a presumption of 
innocence. 

In our passion for the unfettered 
performance of all our prescriptions, 
we separated the functionaries- 
separate judge, separate prosecutor, 
separate defense counsel, separate 
charging body, separate finders of 
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the facts. All these fragments at- 
tested to the concern of our an- 
cestors for justice in its most ab- 
stract purity. 

We call our system "government 
by law," This means that, in gov- 
erning, we move in two steps: 

First, we establish rules, called 
laws. 

Second, we apply those laws to 
the activities of citizens and govern- 
ment and to their disputes. Our 
forefathers rejected the system of 
government by edict of men, for 
the simple reasons that men are not 
always good, or intelligent, or be- 
nign, or impersonal, and that even 
the best of men, if unrestrained for 
a long time, are likely to become 
tyrannical. 

How laws are made 

In our system laws are made in 
two ways. One way is when a group 
of people elected for the purpose 
declare, or enact, a rule. This is 
called statutory law. The other way 
is when the* courts apply a rule so 
often and so long that it becomes 
established as the law. This is called 
the "common law." 



The concept of justice enters the 
process when a law is made. Legis- 
lators decide that a man should 
have only one wife at a time, and 
a woman only one husband. 

Legislators decide that corpora- 
tions cannot combine so as to create 
a monopoly. Legislators so decide 
or should so decide— beca use these 
rules appear to them to be the right, 
proper, equitable, impartial thing 
to do, best for all the people and 
for each one separately. Those de 
eisions settle the question of justice 
in respect to those problems. Legis- 
lators frequently do not realize that 
they are administrators of justice in 
a fundamental sense. 

Judges must often decide ques- 
tions as to which no statutory law 
has been enacted. In that event the 
judge rules according to what he 
thinks is right, equitable, without 
bias, best in the long run. If, after 
the same problem has arisen many 
times, many judges have considered 
the same* decision lo be the right 
one, it becomes accepted as a law. 

Often a statutory law is flexible. 
It may prescribe a rule "except in 
case of fraud." or "unless manifest 
injustice 1 would result," or "as the 
court may determine," or "within 
the discretion of the trial judge/* 
In such instances the court must 
make its own decision as to the 
right, or just, thing to do in view 
of the facts in a particular case. 

The theory of our system, where 
the law itself contains no flexible 
provisions, is precise and clear. It is 
that unless the law includes provi- 
sions giving play to the concepts of 
the trial judge justice consists of the 
application of the law. 

If the law says that a premedi- 
tating killer shall hang, he gets 
justice when he hangs. When the 
law says a will must be witnessed 
by two persons, the beneficiaries 
indicated on an unwitnessed paper 
get justice when they get nothing. 
When the law says that the first 
qualified applicant gets a permit or 
a license, justice is done when the 
second qualified applicant is re* 
jeeted. 

If a person negligently injures 
another, justice is done when his 
property is taken to pay the dam- 
ages, no matter what poverty for 
his family ensues. So it is that 
justice is not mercy, or concession, 
or advantage, or exceptional pur- 
pose. 

And the converse is true. No 
matter how guilty an accused may 
be, factually or theoretically, if the 
law is that he not be held or pun- 
ished, justice is done when he is 
released. The law may require that 
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indictment be within so many years, 
that jurors be unanimous in a 
verdict of guilty, that coerced con- 
fessions not be received. Justice, 
under our system, requires that 
these laws be applied. 

Infallible judges? 

Of course, despite the clarity of 
the theory, in practice gray areas 
appear. Many times the meaning of 
a law is not clear and judges differ 
in respect to its meaning. In this 
uncertainty a judge is inevitably 
propelled by his personal predi^ 
lections of what is right Then, too, 
juries often do what they deem 
right despite the judge's instruc- 
tions. But perhaps these rifts in the 
tight texture of the system are 
really signs of pliability, a good 
feature for riding out stormy 
weather. 

As we have already emphasized, 
the application of justice rests upon 
facts, and this is the most difficult 
phase of the process. People 1 ]k\ 
and often very skillfully. In our 
system we make available to civil 
litigants and to persons accused of 
crime what we deem to be the best 
means yet invented for the ac- 
curate finding of facts. This is the 
jury, But even 12 disinterested 
citizens cannot always discover the 
truth, and without the facts the ad- 
ministration of justice is uncertain. 
Perhaps some day we will discover 
some telepathic process which will 
unerringly disclose the truth in 
men's minds; or perhaps we may 
some day he a hie to train judges so 
that their perception of actuality 
will be infallible. 

But meantime Hie discovery of 
the guilty and the safety of the in 
nocent rest best with the common 
sense of the average human being, 
after hearing all obtainable ac- 
counts of the affair in dispute 

Our American system contains 
no theistic function. Indeed scpa ra- 
tion of church and state is funda- 
mental with us. But he would be 
blind indeed who failed to discern 
in the numerous features of our 
system, obviously designed for the 
treatment of the individual, clear 
reflection of tenets drawn from the 
teachings of mercy, forgiveness and 
rehabilitation embodied in the New 
Testament, the religious teaching 
adhered to by most of the designers 
of our system, past and present. END 
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HOW TO COMMUNICATE 

WITH mem, 



Others will contribute more if you create a vacuum in the discussion 



There's an important side to 
communication that many business- 
men overtook. It is knowing when 
not to communicate. 

Silence can be reassuring, com- 
forting, questioning or even stimu- 
lating—depending on the circum- 
stances. 

It can be a useful management 
tool for those who know: 

► What silence does to people. 

► How to use it. 

► What to avoid. 

What silence does to people 

For clarification, lef s examine the 
impact of silence on people. 

Silence in a face-to-face situation 
tends to generate tension and anxi- 
ety. This is basically unpleasant. 
That's why people usually remove 
the cause of the anxiety— the silence 
—by talking. 

Because anxiety can cause people 
to act, it is a motivating power that 
a manager can bring into play by 
simply saying nothing. 

Of course, not everyone reacts in 
the same way to silence. Some don't 
seem to mind it— for a while. Others, 
especially those who are generally 
tense, insecure, dependent and un 
certain, react strongly. 

The particular situation, too, de- 
termines how a particular person 
will react, Anxiety is much more 
likely to increase between an execu- 
tive and a subordinate than be- 
tween two long- time friends. The 
manager's position tends to threaten 
the subordinate. 

How silence can be used 

Using silence purposely to create 
anxiety may seem repulsive. After 



all, no one wants to make another 
uncomfortable by design. Hut {he 
purpose is not to make a subordi- 
nate uncomfortable in fact, he sel- 
dom notices the anxiety because he 
starts talking long before he is 
aware of it. So silence promotes 
communication and contributes to 
the effectiveness of the relationship 
between the manager and his sub- 
ordinate. 

Managers can use silence for vari- 
ous ends: 

L To encourage subordinates to 
think problems through before giv- 
ing answers. This promotes growth 
of the subordinate. It also increases 
his feeling of contributing. 

Hut if the subordinate 1 reacts 
strongly to silence, won't he leap in 
with his first hasty idea just to 
break the silence? Not if he's worth 
his salt. If the silence isn't broken 
and if it's clear that the manager 
isn't going to break it— the subordi- 
nate will usually try to come up 
with the best solution he can think 
of. He is under stress, a condition 
which causes many people to think 
better and faster. 

% To encourage and permit -mb- 
or d incites to express themselres 
fully. This can do a great deal to 
increase both the employe's Involve* 
1 1 lent in his job and the amount of 
satisfaction he gains from it. The 
more a subordinate gives of his 
knowledge and feelings, the more 
personal satisfaction he will gain 
from seeing the problem solved. The* 
manager will feel more certain that 
he has all the data the subordinate 
can provide, 

Also, when the subordinate is a I 
lowed to contribute, without inter 
rttption. he knows thai the man- 



ager has a definite interest in what 
he can deliver* 

3. To increase the probability of 
uncovering emotionally loaded in- 
formation. One of a manager's major 
responsibilities is to help each of his 
people reach his full potential and 
gain the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion from his work. 

When an employe 4 has something 
on bis mind which bothers him— a 
ia if»- .1 fear, a resentment, or a hope 
it can drain off a lot of valuable 
energy. The leader can use silence 
to help subordinates bring these 
things out in the open. 

A case- in point is that of a super 
visor who had seen several of his 
best men transferred and had been 
unable to get them replaced. His 
budget requests had been cut. As a 
result, he became worried thai his 
work dissatisfied his superiors. 

I le began to tighten up. He 
haunted the manager's office to talk 
over departmental problems. The 
manager became annoyed. 

He mentioned ibis to his own mj 
perior who suggested that this might 
he a sign that something which he 
either didn't recognize, or found 
difficult to bring up was bothering 
the subordinate. He suggested that 
the manager should deal with the 
specific question which the man 
brought in— and then keep quiet 

The man soon reappeared with 
another obvious question. When it 
was answered, the manager asked 
how things in general were in the 
department. 

The answer was 11 fine * 

The manager said, "(mod. give 
me a run down/* and sat back to 
listen. 

He heard first a series of positive 
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reports. When these stopped— he 
kept silent After ;i few moments, the 
supervisor said he had been wonder- 
ing a bit about the company's plan 
for his project. The manager quietly 
asked "How so?" By keeping silent 
he heard the full list of his subor- 
dinate's worries and was able to 
reassure him. One rule to remem- 
ber is: Use silence only when it is 
logical to expect the other fellow 
to say something. 

There are two general conditions 
for this. One is after you have asked 
a broad question; the other is when 
the other fellow has been talking 
and it is appropriate for you to as 
sume he may have more to say— 
even though be has fallen silent. 

The manager also feels the anxi- 
ety silence produces. When it is 
obviously generating too much 
anxiety in the other person, the 
manager must break it. 

How can you tell when too much 
anxiety is being created? When the 
other person begins to focus his at- 
tention on the silence itself, and not 
on the problem at hand. 

The manager who knows what he 
is doing i and this takes into ac- 
count the manager's awareness of 
the other person's makeup) may 
wish to allow this heightened anxi- 
ety to develop slightly further. 
Sometimes when dealing with a 
p rob I em employe, an emotional re- 
sponse is the only thing which will 
clear the air. However, the man- 
ager must avoid the appearance of 
having a contest. 

Silence defeats itself when it 
generates excessive — and hence, de- 
structive— tension. 

Here are some general rules: 

1. Avoid letting the silence-anxi- 
ety roach the other person's level of 
consciousness. 

2. Avoid giving signs of not listen- 
ing or noivaceeptancc of his ideas. 
Do not appear bored, distracted or 
disinterested. Many people are 
weak in their ability to convey in- 
terest while remaining silent. You 
may overcome this by merely nod- 
ding, moving or smiling. You can 
direct your attention to the other 
individual, but be careful to avoid 
staring or overfixed attention. 

3. Be careful not to interrupt the 
subordinate's thought stream. 

This, however, does not mean 
total silence. The subordinate must 
feel he is in an exchange rather 
than a monologue. Almve all, while 
using silence as a motivator, avoid 
inserting your own ideas. Save them 
for another time or for later in the 
interview. 

—JAMES N* FARR 

Consulting Psychologist 
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FUTURE DOCTORS 

continued from fxige 36 

erne in the profession/' said Su- 
zanne Oparil. first year medical 
student at Columbia 

At the University of Michigan, 
m Ann Arbor, William D. Burton, 
29-year-old senior, replied that he 
would be much less enthusiastic 
about practicing medicine with in 
the framework of nationalization 

"It is my feeling." he said, that 
nationalization would interfere not 
only with those making a selection 
for the profession but would also 
interfere with the intellectual free- 
dom ot those already in the pro- 
fession." 

A tour Hi year student at the 
University of Florida Medieal 
School in Gainesville bluntly com 
men ted: "I would refuse to prac- 
tice under .such circumstances and 
would practice elsewhere." 

Another University of Florida 
Medical Sc hool senior said. "I have 
seen British medicine and found 
much of it distasteful. Particularly 
unnecessary are the fixed doctor's 
fees. I would therefore be much 
less enthusiastic about entering a 
medical career iu a similar na 
tionalized profession. Fixed fees, 
regardless of time, ability, special 
skills, number of patients, squelches 
incentive to do a good job." 

D. (i. Wooiton, 25-year-old third 
year student at The George Wash- 
ington University Medical School 
in Washington, observed: *I chose 
audi cine as a career because I 
wanted a profession which offered 
me a chance to work with people 
and still left me the right to he my 
own supervisor. I have never want- 
ed to be a government emplove. 
and although 1 would pmbahly 
still choose medicine as my career 
f would seriously look for a free 
country to practice mv profession 
in/' 

Running through the answers 
was the recurring theme that na 
lionalized medicine would upset 
the traditionally close relationship 
between doctor and patient in 
American medicine, to the detn 
ment of both. Many students em- 
phasized then desire for independ- 
ence <>f action, which they felt 
would evaporate under the bureau- 
cratic pressures of nationalized 
health tare. Some warned that ad- 
vances in medical technique and 
discovery would be impaired by 
nationalization and others said 
they dreaded the build-up in ad- 
ministrators as opposed to prac- 
ticing physicians— which they felt 



would come under a federalized 

system, 

Bert Price, third quarter student 
at the University of Tennessee 
College of Medicine, said, "Na- 
tionalization of the medical profes- 
sion would destroy incentive and 
harm the profession. Speaking from 
a personal point of view, with all 
the time, hard work and money we 
put into becoming doctors, we feel 
we deserve freedom as to how we 
practice and what we are paid." 

Donald Bane, a Tulane Univer- 
sity medical student, said "Medi- 
cine is a science and dictation by 
the government would eventually 
lead to its deterioration/' 

Students who indicated that they 
would be just as enthusiastic un 
der a government-operated health 
system as under private medicine 
included a significantly large nunv 



mm 

v Along with government medi- 
cine would come government bu- 
reaucracy, ineptness, and most of 
all control of the private physi- 
cian. To be assigned a certain 
number of patients and being re- 
munerated on that basis is not my 
idea of the practice of medicine. 95 

Stanley A. Gall 

Fourth year student 
University of Minnesota 



her who already had decided to 
seek government jobs in the field t 
or to enler research or teaching, 

A few Robert Klias of the Uni 
\ersity <>l California, for example 
said nationalization would not de- 
ter them in any way from embark 
ing on a career in medicine. Mr. 
Klias told an interviewer: "I just 
want to make a decent living. In 
some ways nationalized medicine 
would probably be an advantage 
because 1 wouldn't be worked to 
death, I would have more regular 
hours." 

Many of the students who ex- 
pressed strong dislike for national 
ized medicine added that their hu- 
manitarian motives for studying 
medicine in the first place would 
keep them in the field despite their 
convictions about the undesirabili- 
ty of government-controlled care. 

Financial aid for students 

financing a medical education is 
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a heavy burden for the majority of 
students in tho nation's medical 
schools. In some schools, a student 
in debt $2,000 or $3,000 for his edu- 
cation to looked upon as fortunate 
by classmates who may owe $8,000 
or more before they pass from school 
through internship and residency to 
private practice. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that all but a handful of the stu- 
dents urged the maximum provi- 
sion of financial assistance for 
those studying medicine. 

More than half recommended 
that private, rather than govern- 
mental, sources be tapped for such 
aid. More than one fourth indi- 
cated that they believed federal aid 
would be desirable, although a siz- 
able number of these were con- 
cerned over the consequences of 
being indebted to Washington. 
Some students said they thought 
both public Slid private funds 
should be used. 

"I think we need private aid thai 
can be paid back when the student 
starts his practice," said Paul 
Maher, first-year student at Ohio 
St: lie University College of Medi- 
cine in Columbus, "When you have 
the government paying for educa- 
tion, it could have something to 
say in your practice after you get 
miii of school The government and 
taxpayers have enough expense 
without adding something else. 

John J. Kelly, Jr., third year 
student at St, Louis University, 
told a reporter: "A private pro- 
grain of assistance seems to me to 
be more desirable because educa- 
tion is a private endeavor. 1 WW 
that the important aspect of as- 
sistance is that it should be on an 
economically sound basis. I hat is, 
loans should be paid back directly 
;,nd with interest. The policy of 
'something for nothing should be 
avoided. As a student deeply m 
debt 1 feel that there is a feeling 
of accomplishment in knowing that 
ultimately one has paid for his own 
education. The money will be paid 
back and the country will have an* 
other doctor. Any time it is easy 
to become a doctor-there won t be 
good doctors." 

At Jefferson Medical ( allege in 
Philadelphia. Theodore F. Mucha, 
23, a second year student, said. 
"There should be some means by 
which students could be helped 
whether government or private, i 
am not sure which one is the bet- 
ter. But I know that by the tune 
1 am through my education, it will 
have cost mv parents more than 
$20000. This is quite a strain on 
them, I wish the burden could be 
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South Carolina is the fastest growing 
cattle center in the U.S.! Lush green 
pastures and a year-round mild cli- 
mate have made South Carolina a 
cattle breeder's delight. Here you can 
raise prize Black Angus or Purebred 
Hereford. You can own a prosperous 
dairy farm, open a modern meat- 
packing or pelleting plant. Whatever 
product you make let us prove that 




and sand 
irons 



You can play golf beside an island 
lagoon filled with lazy alligators 
in South Carolina! Or you can 
practice on an emerald green over- 
looking a blue mountain lake. You 
can play carpet golf at Myrtle Beach 
or perfect chip shots beside the 
sea at Hilton Head Island. What- 
ever your favorite recreation— you'll 
enjoy it more in South Carolina! 



you can make it for less in SOUTH CAROLINA 

f 0l Further Information contact Walter W, Harper. Boi HI MM Carolina Stats Bevelorjmenl Board Columbia, S C. 
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Free booklet tells you how 

**Why Compressed Air is 
Your Best Power Buy," a 
handy, pocket-size booklet 
is packed with information 
on how Gardner-Denver 
helps you get the most from 
your compressed air doilars- 
For your free copy, write 
now. 





PRESENT YOUR 
STORY WITH 

heAV-MATIC 



SOUND 

SLIDEFILM 

PROJECTOR 



Quincy, II fin oil 



'*Why Compressed Air is 
Your Best Power Buy" 
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New from 
DuKane! 

A compact, Lightweight, portable unit 
that presents clear, brilliant 35mm 
slidefilm pictures in a fully lighted 
room. Always set-up ready to uae . . . 
just turn it on, insert the film and play 
the record . , . sound is automatically 
synchronized with the pictures. Ideal 
for counter- top, desk- top or table- top 
present;) Lions to groups or individuals. 
A powerful new sales tool. For com- 
plete information, write to , . , 

DuKane 

CORPORATION 

1423 N. 11th AVE. • ST. CHARLES, ILL- 



That stock you've been thinking about 

The one you've been wondering whether or not you ought to buy. 
You keep following its price in the paper. You keep heating good things 
about it. But you wonder. Is it for you? Should you buy it? 

One way to help you make up your mind might be to ask us what 
we know about it. That won't cost you anything— whether you Ye a 
customer or not. 

So, why not write the name of that stock down right here and mad 
it back to us. 



Well be happy to send you whatever information our Research 
Department has available on that stock. And if you'd like information 
on another stock or two, by all means ask. Just put your name and 
address here. 

Nam i-: . 

Address 

Crrv & State— 



Your Phone No_ 



(NS t) 

HI 

~1 MERRILL LYNCH, 

H_H PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 

MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET. NEW YORK 5, NEW YORX 



FUTURE DOCTORS 

continued 

lessened because I feel medicine is 
pricing itself out of the range of 
many students/' 

Many of the students who indi- 
cated they would accept federal as- 
sistance stipulated that it should be 
in the form of loans, rather than 
outright grants or scholarships, so 
that the recipient's obligation to the 
government could lie erased through 
repayment. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion recently started a loan pro- 
gram fur medical students, and 
the availability of low-interest 
loans under this program— as well 
as the availability of other non- 
governmental financing- was cited 
by some students who said they 
preferred to rely on private sources 
for financial assistance. 

I-arry M- Barsocchini, third year 
student ai the University of Call 
fornia School of Medicine, said he 
opposes government financial aid 



There is a point at which se- 
curity becomes dependence and 
self-initiative becomes group com 
placency , , . national policies are 
becoming all-encompassing in 
their scope, serving only to in- 
crease the sense of security and 
further decrease self-reliance and 
self initiatives^ 

Angus M. McBryde, Jr. 

Fourth year student 
Duke University 



because "this leads the way for the 
government to get in and own the 
doctor." 

John B. Sikorski. senior student 
at the University of Michigan, said 
he was "categorically against fed- 
eral activity in any area which is 
not first responsible to and admin is 
tared by people in the local ai 
where the federal expenditures are 
used," He suggested that private 
and local funds first be thoroughly 
exhausted before federal money is 
brought into n new private sector of 
the economy. 

"With government spending/" 
Mr. Sikorski added, "there must 
be government control, otherwise 
there would, by definition, be irre- 
sponsibility." 

James Elfing, 23-year-old first 
year medical studenl at Columbia 
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University, parried the question with 
another: "Why should my parents 
and I send in money to Washing- 
ion for federal income taxes and 
have a fraction of it come back to 
me for a scholarship? Absurd. Al- 
low income tax relief for parents, 



f f One of the reasons I chose med- 
icine was because it is one of the 
last areas in this country where an 
individual can express some in- 
dividuality and not be bound down 
by red tape and increasing central- 
ization. I would not be satisfied 
with seeing the 80-odd patients 
per day that the average doctor 
sees in Great Britain on a winter 
day (it would be more here) and 
giving them inadequate care, 99 

M David Thier 

Fourth year student 
University of Florida 



students and wives. A single student 
must have $3,500 to go through a 
single year of New York medical 
school. We need tax relief." 

Among those interviewed was Wil- 
liam B. Waddell, 31 year-old Duke 
University medical student and inv 
mediate national past president of 
the Student American Medical As- 
sociation, In Mr. Waddell s state- 
ment was this observation; 

"Every person going into medi 
cine has, or should have, some 
measure of humanitarian instinct 
underlying his or her motivation. 
This, to me, is a fragile thing which 
does not admit control or regimen- 
tation. Medicine, in this country, 
is one of the few remaining pro- 
fessions where an individual may 
discharge his debt to society re- 
sponsible only to r«od, the pa- 
tient he serves, and his conscience. 
Personally. I would rather donate 
my services as a medical mis 
sionary than practice under any 
oilier system." END 

REPRINTS of "Future Doctors Op- 
pose Federal Medicine' 1 may be oh- 
turned for /■) cents a copy or 0>l(Uo 
per 100 postpaid from Na *' on L s 
Business, 1615 H St. N. W.. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, Please enclose re 
mttlunce 
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Waiting for the mail 

permits rest & recreation! 

Anything to pass the time! Until the mail 
is opened and distributed in the morning, 
work doesn't really start in most offices. 
Which is why a MailOpeuer is such a good 
investment in even a small office — in time 
saved, and an earlier start for the business 
day. 

• A MailOpeuer snips a hairline edge off an 
envelope, leaves contents intact. Opens big 
or little envelopes, any weight of stock. 
Faster, neater, more efficient than opening 
mail by hand. 

• Three models: LH. hand operated; LE, 
electric, semi-automatic, for medium mail 
volume; or the Model LA. eleet He, automatic, 

high speed MailOpeuer. Ask the 
nearest Pitney-llowes office for a 
demonstration— no obligation. Or 
send for free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: St rut for handy desk ar wall f lout 
of latest pn st at rates, with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 




=■ Pitney -Bowes j 

W mailOpeners 



Tttnky Bnvi k>. Tm., 
1366 Walnut Strrrt, Stamford, Conn. 
Send free Q booklet on PB 
MailOpeuer Q postal rate chart. 
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originator of tht postage meter , 
I4 f ) offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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THE NATIONAL CHAMBER OBSERVES 
ITS 50TH ANNIVERSARY BY LOOKING AHEAD 



What the 
ational Chamber Is 

The Strength 
Back of 
the National Cham her 



What the 
National Chamber Does 



The Basic Aim 
of the 

National Chamber 



The Goals 
of the 

National Chamber 



This year. 1962, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
celebrates its 50th Anniversary by being larger, stronger, better 
organized, more dynamic, more determined, and more positive and 
effective in its actions than ever before in its history. 

The National Chamber is the national voice of business. 

It represents all fields of business, all sizes of business- and every 

section of the country. 

The National Chamber is composed of: more than 3,800 affiliated 
organizations— local, state and regional chambers of commerce, and 
trade and professional associations; and more than 28.500 business 
firms, corporations and individuals. 

It has an underlying membership of more than 3,000,000 local busi- 
ness, professional and civic leaders, and business firms that make up 
the membership of its affiliated organizations. 

The National Chamber works to help businessmen, professional 
men and others keep better informed about public affairs. It equips 
and encourages individuals to be more active, influential, responsible 
and accountable American citizens. 

Above everything else, the Chamber emphasizes the worth and 
dignity of ihe individual— and encourages individual initiative, 
self-reliance, and voluntary organized action. 

As the voice of business, the National Chamber seeks to make 
known to the Government and to the public, the wisdom and views 
or the business and professional community on national issues, 
trends and developments for the long-range good of the country— 
and Tor the greater good of alk 

in looking ahead, the Chamber seeks to help solve national eco- 
nomic problems in a way that will release the creative energies of 
the American people. 

1. To strengthen and improve the competitive enterprise system. 

2. To keep the economy dynamic and expanding— to create new job 
opportunities - and to raise the level of living of the American people, 
v To preserve our representative form of eovernmeni. vvnh proper 
checks and balances, and with limitations on its powers. 

4. To encourage the solution of local and national problems through 
voluntary organized action, and thus to remove excuses for inter- 
vention by the federal government. 

5. To reduce non-essential government spending. 

6. To haft inflation by getting rid of the causes of inflation. 

7. To equip and encourage businessmen and others to be better 
informed, more active and more responsible citizens. 

8. To emphasize the worth and dignity of the individual. 

9. To advance the political and economic interests of the United 
Sunes in world arVairv 

10. To keep the country productive and strong against the threat 
of war. 

CHAMBER OH COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON 6, DC 



A defoliate to the 50th Annual Meet in* makes his views known during open 
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ADMINISTRATION 
CAUGHT BETWEEN 
CONFLICTING GOALS 

Approval of spending proposals would aggravate other problems 



If congress passes much more 
of the Administration's election- 
year program, increased spending 
could produce a double threat to 
the nation's economy. 

► While the Admin ust ration de- 
plores inflation prc*ssure from price 
and wage rises, its own recommen- 
dations for higher spending could 
generate stronger inflation pres- 
sures. 

► While the President seeks to 
maintain world confidence in the 
dollar, the prospective budget defi- 
cit will make foreigners wonder: If 
our budget can't be balanced in 
good times, when can it be? This 
could further aggravate our inter- 
national balance of payments prob- 
lems and increase the outflow of 
gold from the U. S. 

When President Kennedy Jast 
January proposed his record peace- 
time budget of $92.5 billion for the 
fiscal year that begins next month, 
he predicted revenue would cover 
the spending. 

Then the Administration raised 
the prices on many of the legis- 
lative proposals in a series of spe- 
cial messages to Congress, 

Of course Congress won't accept 
the entire Administration legis- 
lative program, even in an election 
year. But in some cases Congress 
will attempt to outdo the Presi 
dent's spending recommendations. 
With all its costly proposals, the 
Administration is caught between 
the goals of financial responsibility 
and expansion of a variety of fed- 
eral programs. 

How cost adds up 

Here are major proposals for in- 
creased spending the Administra- 
tion has sent to Congress this year. 
Many of the measures are unques- 
tionably necessary. However, a 
glance at the costs shows how the 
hoped-for budget balance will like- 



ly tip sharply into the red, if Con- 
gress goes a Jong with a substantial 
number of them. 

The sweeping agriculture pro- 
gram now pending in Congress in- 
cludes acreage allotments for feed 
grains, a certificate plan for wheat, 
milk price supports and production 
quotas, rural renewal programs, 
conversion of cropland to grassland 
and parks. The cost for next fiscal 
year is estimated at $7.3 billion. 
Some of this program will fail to 
pass Congress, but costs still may 
rise above the estimate. 

President Kennedy wants au- 
thority to spend $600 million for 
practically any kind of public 
works project in ;ireas which the 
government classes as heavy unem- 
ployment or undeveloped rural 
areas. This would be tied to an 
added $2 billion works program in 
the event of recession. 

The President has asked a pay 



raise for federal employes that 
would eventually cost $1 billion a 

year. 

However, Congress may make 
the raise effective earlier, making it 
more costly in fiscal '63. Or Con- 
gress may back a measure costing 
nearly twice as much. 

Congress upped defense authori- 
zations by including nearly $600 
million for the KS-70 big bombers. 

The Administration's education 
program calls for $1.1 billion in 
fiscal 1963, 

Much of the ten-point program 
won't pass. But loans and grants 
for colleges probably will be made 
available. 

New public welfare rehabilita- 
tion services are supposed to save 
money eventually but will be more 
expensive for the immediate future. 
Higher ceilings for child welfare 
grants and new day-care programs 
for children of working mothers 




Health tax would feed inflation 

The controversial scheme to raise social security taxes 
to pay for a government health program for the aged 
would add to inflationary pressures. 

If higher social security taxes are withheld from em- 
ployes' pay to finance the plan, pressures will increase 
for offsetting wage and salary boosts. 

Moreover, if extra social security taxes are levied on 
employers, their costs will go up. If they pass this cost 
along, the resulting higher prices could add to the infla- 
tion spiral If employers don't pass the cost along, their 
profits would be lower. With lower profits, lower taxes 
are paid. This means more deficit in the federal budget 
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Every Mutual Benefit Life policy of current issue 
provides that return of part of the annual premium 
for the period beyond the date of death shall be 
determined on a daily basis. This means that your 
beneficiary receives full value for the premiums 
you've paid— in fact, the largest possible return. It's 
a Mutual Benefit Life guarantee. For more informa- 
tion about this and other unique features, write for 
our "Seven Significant Benefits/' 

Benefit is our middle name 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK. NEW JERSEY • SINCE 1845 





...keeps our equipment 
secure, cargo safe . . 



were estim;il«ri In rosf SlfKt million 
in the earning yeni\ The original 
estimate in January was more than 
$10 million lower. 

For foreign aid. Mr. Kennedy 
asked nearly .$4.?) billion, about SI 
billion more than the previous 
year. 

In a transportation message. Mr. 
Kennedy proposed federal control 
and financing of intercity trans- 
IMjrtalion, urban transportation and 
international transportation pro- 
grams, plus increased competition 
among carriers. 

The cost of much of the program 
is unknown, but a capital grant 
authorization of $a(HI million for 
three years rather than the original 
$100 million a year request in Jan- 
uary would be set up to help pub- 
lic agencies cover part of the cost 
of acquiring rights-of-way and fa- 
cilities to rehabilitate existing sys- 
tems or create new ones for mass 
urban transportation. 

A $5<X) million eight-year land 
conservation fund is also a new re- 
quest not mentioned in the budget. 

In (be consumer protection field, 
in addition to what was already 
asked in the budget, inspection and 
other programs would cost $10 
million more. 

A fall-out shelter program would 
c ost $695 million if approved. 

Pence Corps expenses would in- 
crease from $40 million last year to 
nearly $64 million. 

The reciprocal trade legislation 
aimed at increasing exports calls 
for a revolving fund of $100 mil- 
lion for adjustment assistance to 
(inns or farms hurt by tariff re- 
ductions. No cost has been put on 
(he potentially expensive plan to 
help workers displaced by busi- 
nesses that close down in industries 
hurt by freer trade, 

Unproveir theory 

The Administration theory that 
federal spending will inject new 
life into the national economy is 
still unproven. The income-outgo 
balance has now seesawed so that 
a deficit of from $4 billion to $7 
billion is possible for fiscal 1963. 
The deficit could be even heavier 
since some recommended legisla- 
tive proposals still carry no specific 
price tags. 

The expected fiscal 1963 deficit 
will fall on top of an estimated 
deficit of *7 billion for fiscal 1962 
that ends this month, 

A federal deficit tends to be in 
flatfcmary in good times because 
the federal government is putting 
more* money into circulation than 
H is taking out of the economy in 



Kiy* O. B. Enftiifth. President and General Maa* 
»i*er of \M IUU M !>(««• Freight, htc . UnWnn/Vcx. 

"About 4,000 feet of Anchor Fence 
guards our main terminal on all mdea 
against pilfering and trespassing- It 
keeps our equipment secure, cargo safe 
anywhere in the yard. Our heavy flow 
Of traffic is controlled efficiently, too. 
And Anchor's clean design ties in per- 
fectly with our business philosophy of 
neat appearance. Maintenance? None." 

For more information on how Anchor 
Fence can help your operation, call 
your local Anchor Man* For your free 
Anchor Fence Industrial Catalog, fill 
out and mail in the coupon. 
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Campari t-Kn nUi Company. Detroit 

The Traveler* Insurance Company. ... 97 
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Geper, Morey, Mndden & BatiarA. Inc.. Chicago 
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Btn'oii A Bowles. Inc.. Sew York 
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McCann-Erickson Advertising. Net* York 
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Olann Advertising, tnc , Daltui 

% extern \irlinen 91 

But ten. Burton, burttnte A- Ontom. Ine , 
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the form of taxes. When the sup- 
ply of money rises at a time when 
the economy is expanding, it cre- 
ates more purchasing power to 
force up prices and wages. 

Many of the Administration 
recommendations to Congress arc 
| for three-year, five-year and eight- 
year programs. Such built-in auto- 
I ma tic boosts in spending make it 
even harder for Congress to hold 
the line on expenditures. It makes 
balanced budgets more difficult in 
years ahead. 

A new spurt of inflation would 
have serious international ramifica- 
tions. The deficit in our interna- 
tional balance of payments is 
caused by the fact that more 
money is going overseas than is 
coming back to the U. S. Part of 
the deficit is paid for in gold. 

The most effective way to solve 
our imbalance in foreign payments, 
it is generally agreed, is to in- 
crease exports sharply. But to sell 
more abroad, U. S. businesses must 
meet the prices of foreign com- 
petitors. This can hardly be done 
if inflation pushes up wages and 
prices and makes U. S. goods more 
expensive. 

If inflation cheapens our money 
further, international confidence in 
the dollar will continue to weaken. 
This may lead foreign banks to de- 
mand more gold instead of dollars 
from the U. S. An increased drain 
of gold could cause critical inter- 
national financial problems. 

The most drastic solution the 
Administration could apply would 
be to devaluate the dollar. Lower- 
ing the value of the dollar would 
I mean that foreign currency could 
1 buy more goods in the U. S. Also 
our dollars would buy less abroad. 
This could help bring our interna- 
tional payments more into balance. 
But there are many uncertainties 
as to what other countries would 
do in response to such a move. 

The Administration also could 
cut back drastically on military and 
foreign-aid spending abroad. This is 
an even less likely alternative. 

More acceptable alternatives, in 
the minds of most experts, would 
be government policies that would 
make our exports more competi- 
tive, such as making it easier for 
industry to modernize; economiz- 
ing on the federal level to seek 
balanced non inflationary budgets, 
and keeping U. S. interest rates in 
line with those of other nations to 
attract savings, END 
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Computers can talk by telephone, too 



More and more, ''machine talk" is being trans- 
mitted over the same communications facilities 
that carry your everyday telephone conversa- 
tions. The Western Electric Data- Phone set 
shown Mow helps make it possible. It converts 
machine language -from punched cards, paper 
tape or magnetic tape -into tone language for 
transmission over the nation-wide telephone 
network. 

It is the versatility and reliability of this 
communications network that permits ma- 
chines to "talk" with each other no matter 
what the distance between them. They can, 
because the entire Bell Telephone network was 
designed and built to common standards by 



people with a common purpose — ever-better 
telephone service. 

Example: Data-Phone service. Alert to the 
evolving communications needs of our fast- 
changing society, the Bell Telephone companies 
foresaw the need for a new service to speed the 
transmission of business and technical data. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories developed the in- 
strumentalities. And Western Electric makes 
them to stringent quality standards. 

Our shared responsibility for ever-better tele- 
phone service is the force behind innovations 
which have brought Americans the finest - and 
the most — communications anywhere. 

We work best l>ccause we work together. 
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To advance the 
public interest 

The Administration s demonstrated deter- 
mination to act quickly in the public interest de- 
serves applause as an evidence of high purpose. 

Exercised in proper fields, this determination 
can give the nation greater strength. 

But the fields where the federal government can 
actually advance the public interest are few— and 
fewer of them are economic* 

The reason is simple. In the economic field there 
is no single public interest. The steel mill em- 
ploye, for example, is a member of the working 
public. He is also a member of the union public. 

In addition, he may or may not be marr ied, 
have children in school, belong to a church, a 
lodge, own his home, or stocks, or bonds, or an 
insurance policy, drive a car, or attend retraining 
courses. Certainly he is a consumer but t except 
for food and a few other essentials, few of us are 
consumers of the same things. He may own or 
desire a bigger house, a home workshop, a boat. 
He may go to the theater, watch television, hunt, 
fish, read, bowl, or travel. 

All these human desires and preferences create 
an indefinite number of public interests that no 
all-embracing government action can satisfy. The 
effort to set wages or prices, provide medical care, 
or schools, or social benefits for one public may 
injure another. And the same people may be mem- 
bers of both. 

Only when businessmen are free to specialize in 
serving some segment of the whole can the eco- 
nomic public interest be met. 

Freed from this futile responsibility, the Ad- 
ministration could give its full time to meeting the 
few public interests that only government can 
handle: 

First, all our various publics want safely from 
attack. 

Second, all want assurance that their money will 
not deteriorate in value. 

Third, all complain about present tax laws. 

The first of these the government is earnestly 
attempting to provide. 

On the second the public has only soothing re- 
assurances that the danger is negligible if prices 
are steady. 

On the third it is counseled to patience. 

When government looses its proven capacity for 
fast, united action on these it will be acting in the 
hue public interest. 



Cost of free 
service 

Do you want Washington to help you? 
Take a look at these figures. 
Federal tax collections totaled: 

$3 billion in 1930 

$5 billion in 1940 

$39 billion in 1950 

$92 billion in 1960 

$110 billion I estimated I for 1963. 
Still undecided 9 Consider the national debt: 

S16 billion in 1930 

$43 billion in 1940 

$257 billion in 1950 

$286 billion in 1960 

$295 billion < estimated) for 1963. 
Interest on that mortgage takes more than nine 
cents out of each tax dollar collected. 
It's cheaper to do it yourself. 
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Diesel or gas powered. 

Choose from four Cumrruns 
Diesel engines, five Ford 
Super Duty gas V-8's. New 
Ford H Series tractors per- 
mit 40-foot trailers within 
50 toot over-all length, even 
with optional sleeper cab. 
Single- or tandem axle mod- 
els with GCW's to 76,800 lbs 



Ford's full-time economy 
only starts with low price! 



Rugged Ford Highway 
Tractors give you 
Maintenance-Engineered 
Design for sure durability 
-lasting economy ! 



Wherever you look in Ford's new H- 
Series highway haulers, you'll find 
ways that Ford engineers have made 
Ford Trucks more service-free. Small 
ways, such as interlocking radiator 
seams that double resistance to leaks! 
Ingenious ways, such as printed cir- 
cuits to replace the usual snarl of wires 



behind the instrument panel! Dramatic 
ways, such as new Hypalon*-insulated 
wiring that even short circuits can't 
burn out! There are scores of similar 
features in Ford Trucks. Together these 
many features assure greater durabil- 
ity, increased reliability, lower operat- 
ing costs, The full story is told in a new 
28-page booklet available from your 

Ford dealer. +Duf»0ttt > t R#gnt«r*o Trademark 

FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 

SAVE NOW SAVE FROM NOW ON ! 





Exclusive 100.000-mile warranty on Super Duty gas V-8's. 

Built to keep running longer, with less chance of breakdown 
than any other gas engines in the industry! And Ford tilt 
cab chassis are built to the same durability standards! PfTOJCiSOf 




MOTOR Company 



TRENCHING TO PUT VITAL COMMUNICATION LINES UNDERGROUND is just one 
of the ways International" industrial tractors are cutting costs for industry. Eight power 
sizes match the widest range of digging, lifting, pulling, mowing and similar assign- 
ments. They are sold and serviced by the nation's largest network of experienced 
dealers, backed by 12 strategically located parts depots. For your nearby dealer's 
name and copy of full line catalog, write International Harvester Company, Dept. BN-9, 
P.O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois 




